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fire, which at that season of the year was most acceptable in the morning 

and evening, and smoked our cigars. Robins had so many good stories, 
Wid ead and told them so uncommonly well, that it was late before we retired to 
STANZAS rest. Instead of being shown into the bed-room I had temporarily occu- 
still pied for changing my dress before dinner, 1 was ushered into a long, low 
room, fitted up on either side with berths, with a locker running round 
the base, and in all respects, except the skylight, resembling a cabin. 
Strange as it appeared, it was in keeping with the place (a fishing port), 
its population, and the habits of the people. Mrs. Brown, the landlady, 
was the widow of a sea-faring man, who had, no doubt, fitted up the 
chamber in this manner with a view to economise room, and thus accom- 
modate as many passengers (as he would designate his pom) as pos- 
sible in this sailors’ home. A lamp hung suspended from the ceiling, and 
appeared to be supplied and trimmed for the night, so as to afford easy 
access and egress at all hours. It was almost impossible not to imagine 
one’s self at sea, on board of a crowded coasting-packet. Retreat was 
impossible, and therefore | made up my mind at once to submit to this 
whimsical arrangement for the night, and having undressed myself, was 
about to climb into a vacant berth near the door, when some one opposite 
called out,— 

«« Lawyer, is that you?” 

It was my old tormentor the skipper. Upon ascertaining who it was, 
he immediately got out of bed, and crossed over to where I was standing. 
He had nothing on but a red nightcap, and a short, loose check-shirt, wide 
open at the throat and breast. He looked like a huge bear walking upon 
his hind legs, he was so hairy and shaggy. Seiziug me by the shoulders, 
he clasped me tightly round the neck, and whispered,— 

““¢ How many fins has a cod, ata word?’ That's the qnestion. You 
won't forget, will you?” 

“No,” I said, “I not only will not forget it to-morrow, but I shall re- 
collect you and your advice as long as I live. Now let me get some rest, 
or I shall be unable to plead your cause for you, as I am excessively fati- 
gued and drowsy.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” he said ; “turn in, but don’t forget the catch.” 


BITRRATTRB. 


There’s not abird thate harms the air, Pa 
There’s not a flower that scents the gale, 

There’s not a bee that wantons where 
The wild-rose gems the vale; 


But each has some secluded shrine, 
The leafy-tree, or fragrant fold, 
Of blossoms, that its clusters shine, 

Its happy guest to hold. 


There’s not a heart whose pulses tell 
How calm or wild the wish within, 
But there is yet some sacred cell, 
No stranger eye can win. 


There records sweet of banished hours, 
And tristful pangs of hope deferred, 

As light and shade upon the flowers 
Are felt but never heard. 


For many a sigh, and many a tear, 
And many a grief are buried there, 
While love’s pale image lingers near, 
The picture of despair. 
RUFUS DAWES. 
——— 


THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


edge. Taking the bottle in one hand and the glass in the other, he drew 
the small round gilt stopper with his mouth, and, pouring out about half 
a pint of the liquid, he said, “‘ Here, lawyer, take a drop of bitters this 
morning, just to warm the stomach and clear your throat. It’s excellent! 
It is old Jamaiky and sarsy-parilly, and will do your heart good. It’s an 
antifogmatic, and will make you as hungry as a shark and as lively as @ 
thrasher !”’ 

I shook my head in silence and despair, for 1 saw he was a man there 
was no escaping from. 

“You won’t, eh?” 

“No, thank you, I never take any thing of the kind in the morning.” 

‘Where the deuce was you broughten up,” he asked, with distended 
eyes, “that you haven’t lost the taste of your mother’s milk yet? You 
are worse than an Isle of Sable colt, and them wild, ontamed devils, 
suckle for two years! Well, if you won't I will, then; so here goes,” 
and, holding back his head, the potion vanished in an instant, and he re- 
turned the bottle and the glass to their respective places. As he went, 
slowly and sulkily, down stairs, he muttered, “ Hang him! he’s - a 
fresh-water fish that, after all; and they ain’t even fit for bait, for they 
have neither substance nor flavour}”’ 

After breakfast Mr. Robins conducted me to the court house, which was 
filled almost to suffocation. The panel was immediately called, and the 
jury placed in the box. Previous to their being sworn, I inquired of 
Barkins whether any of them were related to the plaintifis, or had been 
known to express au opinion adverse to iis interests; for if such was the 
case, it was the time to challenge them. To my astonishment, he im- 
mediately rose and told the judges he challenged the whole jury, the 
bench of magistrates, and every man in the house,—a defiance that was 
accompanied by a menacing outstretched arm and clenched fist. A shout 
of laughter that nearly shook the walls of the building followed this vio- 
lent outbreak. Nothing daunted by their ridicule, however, he returned 
to the charge, and said. 

“Trepeatit; I challenge the whole of you, if you dare !’’ 

Here the court interposed, and asked him what he meant by such in- 





It was some time before the hard bed, the fatigues of the journey, and | decent behaviour. 


the novelty of the scene permitted me to compose myself for sleep; and| | ~ Meant!” he said, “I mean what I say. The strange lawyer here 


HOW MANY FINS HAS A COD? OR, FORTY YEARS AGO.” 


Resumed from our last. 





aware 


” are ” ; , , sounds,— 
I will not detail his cause to you in his own words, because it will fa- y 


tigue you as it wearied me in hearing it. It possessed no public interest 
whatever, though it was of some importance to himself as regarded the 
result. It appeared that he had fitted out a large vessel for the Labra- | 
dor fishery, and taken with him a very full crew, who were toshare in the | 
profits or loss of the adventure. The agreement, which was averbal one, 

was, that on the completion of the voyage the cargo should be sold, and } The 
the net proceeds be distributed in equal portions, one half to appertain to | ¢.,, 
the captain and vessel, and the other half to the crew, and to be equally | 
divided among them. The undertaking was a disastrous one, and on 
their return the seamen repudiated the bargain and sued him for wages. 
It was, therefore, a very simple affair, being a mere question of fact as to | 
the partnership, and that depending wholly on the evidence. Having | 
ascertained these particulars, and inquired into the nature of the proof by | 
which his defence was to be supported, and given him his instructions, I 

requested him to call upon me again in the morning before court, and | 
bowed to him in a manner too significant to be misunderstood. He, how- 
ever, still lingered in the room, and turning his hat round and round se- | 


‘Lawyer, lawyer, are you asleep?” 
part to rouse me, he desisted; but I heard him mutter to himselt,— 


asleep at the helm ain’t fit to be trusted no how.” 


guage compounded of both and embellished with a few words of Indian 
origin, he called out loudly,— 
“ Célestine, are you here?” 


the room,— 
“Ts that you, Baptiste ? 
** Nor’-nor’-west.”’ 
“Then I must sail for Halifax to-morrow.” 
While Baptiste was undressing, an operation which was soon performed 
(with the exception of the time lost in pulling otf an obstinate and most 


Which way is the wind?” 


veral times, examining therim very carefully, as if at a loss to discover the 
front from the back part of it, he looked up at last, and said,— 

“ Lawyer, I have a favour to ask of you.” 

“What is it?” Linquired. 

“There is a man,” he replied, “‘coming agin me to-morrow asa witness, | 
of the name of Lillum. He thinks himself a great judge of the fisheries, | 
and he does know a considerable some I must say; but, d—— him! I 
caught fish afore he was born, and knew more about fishing than all the 
Lillums of Plymouth put together. Will you just ask him one ques- 
tion 7?” 

“Yes, tifty if you like.” 

“ Well, I only want you to try him with one, and that will choke him. 
Ask him if he knows ‘ how many fins a cod has, at a word.’ ” 

‘What has that got to do with the cause?’ I[ said with unfeigned as- 


Upon hearing the word Halifac (as he called it) Baptiste expressed great 
horror of the place, and especially the red devils (the soldiers) with which 
it was infested. He said the last time he was there, as he was passing the 
King’s Wharf to go to his vessel late at night, the sentinel called out to 
him, ‘‘ Whocome dare?” to which impertinent question he gave no an- 
swer. The red villain, he said, repeated the challenge louder than before, 
but as he knew it was none of his business he did not condescend to re- 
ply. The soldier then demanded, in a voice of thunder, for the third 
time, ‘Who come dare?” ‘ to which,” to use his own words, “I an- 
| swer him, ‘ What the devil is that to you?’ and ran off so fast as my legs 
| would carry me, and faster too; but the villain knew the way better nor 
; me, and just stuck his ‘ bagonut’ right into my thigh, ever so far as one 
tonishment. . os = el ; inch. Oh!” said Baptiste (who had become excited by the recollection 
‘Every thing, sir,” he answered; “ every thing in the world. Ifhe is | of the insult, and began to jump about the floor, making a most villanous 
to come to give his opinion on other men’s business, the best way is to | clatter with the half-drawn boot), ““Oh! I was very mad, you may de- 
see if he knows his own. Tarnation, man! he don’t know a cod-fish | pend. 
when he sees it; if he does, he can tell you ‘how many fins it has, at a mad, I ran straight off to the vessel without stopping, and —— jumped 
word.’ It isa great catch that. [have won a great many half-pints of | siaht into bed.” , 
brandy on it. I never kuew a feller that could answer that question yet, ‘Célestine expressed great indignation at’such an unprovoked and cow- 
right off the reel.’ 7 . ardly assault, and advised him, if ever he caught that soldier again, alone 
He then explained to me, that in the enumeration one small fin was | and unarmed,and had his two grown-up sons, Lewis and Dominique, with 
— omitted by those who had not previously made a minute exam- him, to give him a sound drubbing, and then weigh anchor and sail right 
aon. s ; out of the harbour. He congratulated himself, however, that if the sol- 
“Now, sir,” said he, “if he can’t cipher out that question (and I’ll go | dier had run the point of his bayonet into his friend, he had lately aveng- 
a hogshead of rum on it he can’t), turn him right out of the box, and tell | ed it by making a merchant there feel the point ot a joke that was equally 
him to go a voyage with old John Barkins—that’s me, my name is John | sharp and penetrated deeper. He had purchased goods, he said, of a 
Barkins—and he will larn him his trade. Will you ask him that ques- | trader at Halifax upon this express promise,— 
tion, lawyer?” “If you will trust me this spring, I will pay you last fall. The mer- 
“‘Certainly,” I said, “if you wish it.” chant,” he observed, “thought I was talking bad English, but it is very 
* You will gain the day then, sir,” he continued, much elated; “ you! good English; and when last fall comes again, 1 will keep my word and 
will gain the day then as sure as fate. Good-by, lawyer ?” pay him, but not till then. Don’t he hope he may get his money the day 
When he had nearly reached the foot of the staircase, I heard him re- | before yesterday ?” , 
turning, and opening the door he looked in and said,— Baptiste screamed with delight at this joke, which he said, he would 
“You won't forget, will you? My name is John Barkins; ask any body | tell his wife Félicité, and his two daughters, Angélique and Blundine, as 
about here, and they will tell you who I am, for every body knows John | soon as he returned home. Having succeeded at last in escaping from his 
Barkins in these parts. The other man’s name is Lillum,—a very decent, | tenacious boot he turned in, and, as soon as his head touched the pillow, 
reponsible-looking man, too; but he don’t know every thing. Take him | was sound asleep. 
up all short. ‘How many fins has a cod, at a word?’ says you. Ifyou| In the morning when I awoke, the first objects that met my eye were 
can lay him on the broad of his back with that question, 1 don’t care a| the Bandanna handkerchief, the red waistcoat and blue coat, while a 
farthing if I lose the case. It’s a great satisfaction to nonplush a knowin’ | goodnatured face watched over me with all the solicitude of a parent for 
one that way. You know the question?” the first moments of wakefulness. 
* Yes, yes,” I replied, impatiently. ‘“ I know all about it.” “Lawyer, are you awake?” said Barkins. ‘“ This is the great day— 
7 You do, do you, sir?” said he, shutting the door behind him, and ad- | the greatest day Plymouth ever saw! We shall know now whether we 
vancing towards me, and looking me steadily in the face; ‘you do, do| are to carry on the fisheries, or give them upto the Yankees. Every thing 
you? ‘Then how many fins has a cod, at a word ?’”’ : | depends upon that question; for Heaven’s sake don’t forget it!—* How 
[ answered as he had instructed me. many fins has acod, at a word?’ Itis verylate now. It is eight o’clock, 
“ Gad, sir,” he said, “it’s a pity your father hadn't made a fisherman of | and the court meets at ten, and the town is full. All the folks from Che- 








one, old John Barkins—that’s me, my name is John Barkins. Every body 


cotth eld? ‘l these parts. Bait your hook with that question, and you'll 
ons atts oe ng I know. As soon as he has it in his gills, drag him right I never lost a bet on it yet. 
the deck : hi ety ve lay, i it, if you won't forget it. ; 
; hit him hard over the head, it will make him open his mouth “Do go away and let me dress myself!” I said, petulantly. 

and te’ hook is ready for another catch.” : forget you.” 
aid ieee Mr. Barkins,’ “ Well, I'll go below,” he replied, “ if you wish it, but call for me when 
és Good night ys Was ing you wantme. My name is John Barkins; ask any one for me, for every 
Dinner gt sir,” he answered ; “ you won't forget ?”’ man knows John Barkins in these parts. But, dear me,” he continued, 
a } to announced, and my friend Mr. Robins and myself sat “I forgot!’ and, taking an enormous key out of his pocket, he opened a 
ao me ms 1 bay M excellent appetite, Having done ample justice to| large wooden sea chest, from which he drew a large glass decanter, 
© good cheer of Mrs. Brown, and finished our wine, we drew up to the highly gilt, and a rummer of corresponding dimensions, with a golden 


ged Island, and far and near, are come. It’s a great day and a great catch. 
You may win many a half-pint of brandy on 
Give him no time to play, in with him, and whap him on 
“ I won't 


"Lreplied: “ call on me in the morning. I 








; I affected not to hear him, and after another ineffectual attempt on his } 
! 

“Plague take the sarpent! he’ll forget it and lose all: a feller that fails 

I was not doomed, however, to obtain repose upon such easy terms. 
skipper’s murmurs had scarcely died awa, whena French fisherman 


St. Mary’s Bay entered the room, and stumbling over my saddle- 
bags, which he anathematised in bad French, bad English, and in a lan- 


This interrogatory® was responded to by another from the upper end of 
5 © 


intractable pair of boots), the following absurd conversation took place. | 


I could have murder him, I was so vexed. Oh! I was so d——| 


just as Lwas dropping off into a slumber, I heard the same unwelcome tells me now is my time to challenge, and I claim my right; I doc ao 
° 


j any or all of you! 


Pick out any man present you please, take t 
smartest chap you've got, put us on board the same Easel and I challenge 
him to catch, split, clean, salt, and stow away as many fish in a da 
as I can,—cod, polluck, shad, or mackerel; I don’t care which, for it’s all 
the same to me; and I'll go a hogshead of rum on it I beat him! Will 
any man take up the challenge?” and he turned slowly round and ex- 
amined the shale crowd. ‘‘You won't, won’t you? I guess not; you 
know a trick worth two of that, [ reckon! There, lawyer, there is my 
challenge, now go on with the cause !” 

As soon as order was restored the jury were sworn, and the plaintiff's 
| counsel opened his case and called his witnesses, the last of whom was 
Mr. Lillam. 
| “ That’s him!” said Barkins, putting both arms round my neck and 
| nearly choking me, as he whispered, “ Ask him ‘how many fins a cod 

has, ata word?’” I now stood up to cross-examine him, when I was 
again in the skipper’s clutches. “Don’t forget! the question is - 
- “Ifyou do not sit down immediately, sir,” I said, in a loud and author- 
| itative voice (for the scene had become ludicrous), “ and leave me to con- 
| duct the cause my own way, I shall retire from the court!” 
| He sat down, and, groaning audibly, put both hands before his face an 
muttered,— 
| ‘There is no dependence ona man that sleeps at the helm!” 
| Leommenced, however, inthe way my poor client desired; for 1 saw 
| plainly that he was more anxious of what he called stumping old Lillum 
and nonplushing him, than about the result of his trial, although he was 
irmly convinced that the one depended on the other. 
‘How many years have you been engaged in the Labrador fishery, 
| sir?” 

“ Twenty: five.” 

“ You are, of course, perfectly conversant with the cod-fishery?” 

“Perfectly. I know as much, if not more, about it than any man in 
Plymouth.” 
| Here Barkins pulled my coat, and most beseechingly said,— 

“Ask him xs 
“ Be quiet, sir, and do not interrupt me!” was the consolatory reply he 
| received. 
| “Of course, then, after such long experience, sir, you know a cod-fish 
when you see it?” 

‘‘T should think so!” 

“That will not do, sir. Will you swear that you do?’ 

“IT do not come here to be made a fool of !” 

“Nor L either, sir; I require you to answer yes or no. Will you under- 
take to swear that you know a cod-fish when you see it?” 

“T will, sir.” 

Here Barkins rose and struck the table with his fist a blow that nearly 
split it, and, turning to me, said,— 

“ Ask him x 

“ Silence, sir!” I again vociferated. “Let there be no mistake,” L 
continued. “I will repeat the question. Do you undertake to swear 
that you know a cod-fish when you see it ?” 

“TI do, sir, as well as | know my own name when I see it.” 

“ Then, sir, how many fins has a cod, at a word?”’ 

Here the blow was given, not on the deal slab of the table, but on my 
back, with such force as to throw me forward on my two hands. 

* Ay, floor him!” said Barkins, “let him answer that question! The 
| lawyer has you there! How many fins has a cod, at a word, you old 
sculpin?” 

“IT can answer you that without hesitation.” 

“How many, then ?” 

“Let me see,—three on the back and two on the belly, that’s five 
two on the nape, that’s seven; and two on the shoulder, that’s nine, 
Nine, sir!” 

“« Missed it, by Gosh !’’ said Barkins. “Didn’t I tell youso? I knew 
he couldn't answer it. And yet that fellow has the impudence to call 
himself a fisherman !” 

Here I requested the court to interfere and compel my unfortunate and 
excited client to be silent. 








| 








| 








you, for you know more about a cod now than any man in Plymouth but} bogue,and Jegoggin, and Salmon Biver, and Beaver River, and Eel Brook, | 
and Polly Crossby’s Hole, and the Gut, and the Devil’s Island, and Rag- | 


“Is there not a small fin beside?” I said, ‘between the underjaw and 
the throat?” 

‘I believe there is.” 

“You believeggeThen, sir, it seems you are in doubt, and that you do 
not know a cod-fish when yoa see it. You may go; I will not ask you 
another question. Go, sir! but let me advise you to be more careful in 
your answers for the future.” : : 

There was a universal shout of laughter in the court, and Barkins avail- 
ed himself of the momentary noise to slip his hand under the table 
and grip me by the thigh, so as nearly to sever the flesh from the 
bone. sala . 

“ Bless your soul, my stout fresh-water fish’ he said ; “you wave 
gained the case after all! Didn't I tell you he couldn't answer that 








question’? It’s a great catch, isn’t it i 
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The plaintiffs had wholly failed in their proof. Instead of contenting 
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earlier production than those to which we have referred. In the Plea 


themselves with mwas the voyage and their services, from which the | for National Holidays, Lord John Manners pretended only to develope a 
« 


law would have presumed an assumpsit to pay wages according to the or- 
dinary course of business, and leaving the defendant to prove that the 
agreement was a special one, they attempted to prove too much, by es- 
tablishing a negative; and, in doing so, made out a sufficient defence for 
Barkins. Knowing how much depended upon the last address to the 
jury when the judge was incompetent to direct or control their decision, 
I closed on the plaintiffs’ case and called no witnesses. The jury were 
informed by the judge, that, having now heard the case on the part ofthe | 
plaintiffs and also on the part of the defendants, it was their duty to make 
up their minds and find a verdict for one or the other. After this very 
able, intelligible, and impartial charge, the jury were conducted to their 
room, and the greater part of the audience adjourned to the neighbouring 
tavern for refreshment. The judges then put on their hats, for the air 
of the hall felt cold after the withdrawal of so many persons, and the pre- | 
sident asked me to go and take a seat on the bench with them. } 
* That was a very happy thought of yours, sir,” he remarked, “about 
the fins. I don’t think another lawyer in the province but yourself knows 
how many fins acod has. A man that has travelled as much as you have, | 
has a great advantage. If you had never been in England, you never 
would have learned that, for you never would have crossed the banks of 











small portion of that general plan of restoration which he thinks more 
likely, under religious sanction, to remedy our social evils, than the des- 
perate plunges we are now making into an unknown future. He was 
most undeservedly ridiculed for the suggestions contained in this pamph- 
let, by those whu found it more easy to laugh at him than it Sentd have 
been to combat his views by fair argument. Our social relations have 
become so artificial, and systematised selfishness and Mammon-worship 
have so hardened the wealthier classes towards the poor, substituting the 
idea of the sufficiency of money payment for that of reciprocity of feeling 
aud interest, that any proposal to return to a more simple and natur 

state of society was almost incomprehensible. Nor are we inclined to 
think, that the exact mode of effecting that return which is pointed out 
by Lord John Manners is the one best suited to the altered state of so 
ciety. The very arguments ne uses in favour of what he is pleased to call 
Monastic Institutions, would militate against the effectual revival of an- 
cient sports and old holidays. We are not, however, about to enter 
upon an argument of that kind here. We have always looked upon the 
pamphlet in question as valuable, not so much for its actual suggestions 
as for the fine spirit of philanthropy which dictated it; and, also, for the 
admirable example that is offered to the rich and the idle, when a young 


Newfoundland, and seen the great fishery there. But this is dull work; nobleman, divorcing himselt from the temptations and the pleasures so 
let us retreat into the adjoinizg room, and have a smoke until the jury re- | lavishly spread before him, devotes his time, with all the earnestness and 
turns. They will soon be back, and I think I may venture to say you are | zeal of one sprung from the people, to the amelioration of the condition 
sure of a verdict. You displayed great skill in that matter of fins.” | of those classes of society who are really without the power of helping 








Although he has some political associations with certain parties in the 
litical world, he, nevertheless, stands on his own peculiar ground. He 
is separate, without being isolated. There is something unique, with. 
out being bizarre, in the pure and self-willed consistency of his life with 
his opinions. 

If we have thus far succeeded in interesting the reader on behalf of 
Lord John Manners, a rapid review of his brief parliamentary career 
may not be found tedious. It will at the same time serve to illustrate 
and establish the view we have taken of his character. It isa singular 
fact, that his very first speech, which was very short, only occupying a 
few minutes in the delivery, strikingly characterised him.” The subject 
before the House was the distress then prevailing at Bolton; and man 
members had spoken of it, not much to the purpose some in doubt, some 
in vague sympathy. Lord John Manners came to the point at once, say- 
|ing, that as an Englishman and a Christian, he had not been disposed to 

believe in the existence of such distress in the heart of this Wealthy 
country ; but hehad gone down to Bolton to judge for himself, and he was 
deeply sorry to say that he cuuld bear testimony to the truth of the de- 
plorable statements which had been made. This, we take it, was not a 
bad beginning for a young nobleman of three-and-twenty; and “ the 
going down to Bolton to judge for himself,’ was not quite the action of 
the mere theorist or the visionary. It is observable of Lord John Man- 
ners, that he often “ goes and judges for himself.” When the great 
class contest was going on between the agriculturists and manufacturers 
who were subjected to strong aspersions for their manner of treating 


April 3. 





Just as we were about retiring, our attention was arrested by a great 


noise, occasioned by a constable endeavouring to remove a turbulent and | by himself in a preface to the second edition of his pamphlet, when he | things there. 


drunken fellow from the court. The judge promptly interfered, fined | 
him five shillings for his contemptuous condact, and directed the protho- | 
notary to lay it out in a bottle of wine wherewith to drink the health of 
the Stranger Lawyer. Having settled this little matter to his satisfaction | 
he led the way to the anteroom, where pipes were provided, and the offi. | 
cer soon appeared with the wine and some glasses. Filling a tumbler, 
the ph apologised for not being able to remain with us, and | 
drank respectfully to the health of the court. 

“Stop, sir!” said the judge; “ stop, sir! Your conduct is unpardonable! | 


I consider your behaviour a great contempt in helping yourself first, I fine | 


| 


themselves. The case whick Lord John Manners makes out is well put 


says,— 

‘* A fair day’s wages for a fair day's work,’ is, it is said, the practical 
object to which men’s attention and endeavours should be directed ; this 
is true—of course it is. The mistake of such exclusive reasoners seems 
to me to be this: they cannot see that the truth of one proposition does 
not necessarily involve the untruth of another; and, in fact, argue as if it 
were wrong to give a poor man, with neither hat nor coat, a hat, because 
a coat would be of more service to him. . . . Whateveropposition the 
bigotry of Puritanism and Utilitarianism may inspire to excite, the hour is 
fast approaching when men will not blush to confess, and will act upon 


diately in the shape of a bottle of brandy; for that wine,” of which he {and hallowed the every-day employments, the needful recreations, the 


took a tumbler full by way of tasting, “is not fit for a gentleman to | 
drink.” 

“A very forward fellow that prothonotary !” said the legal dignitary, as 
the officer withdrew. 


birth, life, and death of the poorest and meanest artisan, was holier, and 


| better, and more polite, than the State system. of ours which places labour | est advocate in the House cf Commons. 


at the mercy of Mammon, hands over with easy indifference the recrea- 


their people, Lord John Manners made a tour in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts for the express purpose of seeing with his own eyes the state of 
This was the act of a wise and an honourable man; but 
| we have still more cause to admire his conduct when he returned, for he 
took a very early opportunity in the House of Commons to make a frank 
admission that the conduct of the manufacturers towards their works 
people had been much misrepresented ; and on another occasion, two 
years later, he bore testimony to the highly benevolent conduct of Mr. 
Ashworth, the manufacturer, whom he quaintly, but forcibly, described 
as one of those great cotton barons on whom rested a much greater res- 
ponsibility than on the barons of old. Nor was this manufacturing tour 
| the only instance of this same determination not to allow his judgment 





to be hoodwinked, or his information to be derived from interested - 
you five shillings for your indecent haste, and request you to pay it imme- | the confession, that the Church system of our fathers, which sanctioned | sources, 


We have already alluded to his visit to the camp of Don Car- 
los. It was there that he formed that high opinion, both of the dispos- 
| sessed prince and of his cause, which afterwards made him their so earn- 
Again, when it became evident 
| that Sir Robert Peel, as minister, was determined to pave the way for the 


| tion of the people to Socialism and Chartism, and contents itself with | settlement of the Irish question, Lord John Manners, knowing that he 


“Instead of being contented with being the clerk of the court, he wants | registering the miserable birth and yet more miserable death of the toil- | must have to exercise his judgment on the subject in parliament, made a 
to be the master of it, and I find it necessary to keep him in his place. | ing being whose lite it disregards; sure, at least, | am, that unless such a | tour in Ireland, mixing with all ranks of the people, seeing for himself, 


Only think of his confounded impudence in presuming to help himself 
first! 
plain it didn’t hold enough! 
stemious now, as I am subject to the gout. 
of late years, and I rectify the acidity of the wine by taking a glass of 
clear brandy (which [call the naked truth) between every two of ma- 
deria. Ah, here is the brandy, lawyer! 
pray help yourself; and, Mr. Prothonotary, here’s better manners to you 
in future. Seniores priores, sir; that’s the rule.” 

Here the constable knocked at the door, and announced that the jury 
were in attendance. 

“Don’t rise, Mr. Sanford,’ said the judge: “let them wait: haste is 
not dignified. Help yourself, sir; this is very good brandy. I always 
like to let them appear to wait upon me, instead of their thinking I wait 
upon them. What with the prothonotary treading on my toes and the 
jury on my heels, 1 have enough to do to preserve the dignity of the 
court, Iassure you. But J'empus preterlabetur est, as we used to say at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; that is, John Adams, sen., and our class, for I 
was contemporary with that talented and distinguished—ahem—stiugy 
rebel! Help yourself, sir. Come, I wont leave any of this aqua vite tor 
that thirsty prothonotary. There, sir,” he said, smacking his lips with 
evident delight, “there is the finis and his fine. Now let us go into court. 

sut give me your arm, for | think I feel a slight twinge of that abomina- 
ble gout. A dreadful penalty that, that Nature assesses on gentility. 
But not so fast, if you please, sir! trae dignity delights in ofium or leisure, | ‘ 
but abhors cm or hurry. Haste is the attribute of the prothonotary 
who writes, talk, and drinks as fast as he can, but is very unbecoming 
the gravity and majesty of the law. The gait of ajudge should be slow, 
stately, and solemn. But here we are, let us take our respective seats.” 

As svon as we made our appearance the tumultuous wave of the crowd 
rushed into the court-house, and, surging backward and forward, gradu- 
lly settled down toa level and tranquil surface. The panel was then 

salled over, and the verdict read aloud. It was for the defendant. 
}arkins was not so much elated as I expected. He appeared to have, 
een prepared for any event. He had had his gratification already; 
‘Old Lillum was floored,” the “knowing one had been nonplushed,” : 
and he was satistied. He had aduty to perform, however, which he did 
with great pleasure, and I have no doubt with great liberality. The 
j iry were to be “treated,”’ for it was the custom of those days for the 
winning party to testify his gratitude by copious libations of brandy and 
rum. As soon as the verdict was recorded he p! iced himself at their 
head, and led the way to the tavern with as much gravity and order as if 
he was conducting a guard of honour. As soon as they were all in the 
street he turned about, and, walking backwards so as to face them, and at 
the same time not to interrapt their progress to that mansion of bliss, he 
said,— 

“ A pretty fellow that Lillum, ain’t he? to swear he knew what a cod 
was, and yet couldn’t tell how many fins it had, at a word! Who would 
have thought that milksop of a lawyer would have done so well? He 
actually scared me when I first saw him; for a fellow that smokes cigars 
instead ofa pipe, drinks red ink (port wine) instead of old Jamaiky, and 
has a pair of hands as white as the belly of a flat-fish, ain’t worth his pap 
in a general way. Howsumdever, it don’t do to hang afeller for his looks 
after all, that’s a fact; for that critturis like a singed cat, better uor he 
seems. But, come, let’s liquer!” 4 

I did not see him again till the evening, when he came to congratulate | 
me upon having done the handsomest thing, he said, as every body al- | 
lowed,—shown the greatest fisherman (in his own conceit) that he 
didn’t know a cod-fish when he saw it. 

» “It was a great catch that, lawyer,” he continued, and he raised me up 
in his arms and walked round the room with me as if he were carrying a 
baby. “Don’t forget it, ‘How many fins has acod, at aword?) Yaw 
never need to want a half-pint of brandy while you have that fact to bet 
upon!” 

The next day I left Plymouth very early in the morning. When I de- 
scended to the door I found both Robins and Barkins there, and received | 
a hearty and cordial farewell from both of them. The latter entreated 
me, if ever I came that way again, to favour him with a visit, as he had 
some capital Jamaica forty years old, and would be glad to instruct me in 
the habits of fish and fisherman. 

“IT will show you,” he said, “how to make a shoal of mackerel follow 
your vessel like a pack of dogs. I can tell youhow to make them rise 
trom the bottom of the sea in thousands, when common folks can’t tell | 
there is one there, and then how to feed and coax them away to the very 
spot you want to take them. I will show you how to spear shad, and | 
how to strike the fattest salmon that ever was, so that it will keep to go 
to the East Indies; and I’1l larn you how to smoke herrings without dry- 
in’ them hard, and tell you the wood and the vegetables that give them 
the highest flavour, and even them cussed, dry, good-for-nothing all- 
wives, I’ll teach you how to cure them so you will say they are the most 
delicious fish you ever tasted in all your life. I will, upon my soul! And 
now before you go I want you to do me a good turn, lawyer. Just take 
this little silver flask, my friend, to remember old John Barkins by, when 
he is dead and gone, and when people in these parts shall say when you 
inquire after him, that they don’t know such a man as old John Barkins 
no more. It is a beautiful article. I found it in the pocket of a Captain 
of a Spanish privateer that boarded my vessel, and I hit him over the 
head with a handspike, so hard that he never knew what hurt him. It 
will just suit you, for it only holds a thimble-full, and was made a purpose 
for fresh-water fish, like Spaniards and lawyers. Good-by! God bless 
you, sir! A fair wind and a short passage to you!” 

1 had hardly left the door before I heard my name@houted after me. 

“ Mr. Sanford !—lawyer!—lawyer sd 

It was old Barkins. 
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I anticipated his object; I knew it was his old 


“Lawyer, don’t forget the catch, ‘How many fins has a cod, at a 
word?’” : 
ae 
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Ano smai publication of Lord Jobn Manners attracted, iikK¢ 118 
Other writings, attention disproport oned to its pretensions. lt was a 
I 


made at the commencement of the session of 1842; so that he has beer 
| but five years before the public in this capacity, But he has made a re- 
| markable use of his time during that short period. 


change occurs, our trade may be extended, our institutions liberalised, our 


ciples and sentiments contained in his prose writings. Some of the more 


especially fugitive pieces are very exquisite specimens of poetical art, ex- | 
! ] Ee Papa Ee ROE, ig res . | | ae Tees co Tae - ¢ 

Your very good health, sir— hibiting a refinement and delicacy not common in the poetry of the time, | to give his opinion. 
But the more ambi- | 


and at the same time wholly free from affectation. 
tivuus poems are too strongly tinged with political and religious feeling, 
carried almost to the extent of polemics, to allow of their being enjoyed 
for their poetical beauties alone. The oblivious enthusiasm of Lord John 
Mauners in favour of the feudal ages breaks out in some of them, with a 
fervour that contrasts almost ludicrously with the altered habits and sen- 
timents of the present age ; aud for these poems the noble lord has, froin 
time to time, been unmercifully quizzed. But, taken as a whole, his 
poems are deeply interesting to those who can abstract themselves from 
the prejudices and conflicts of the hour, as being the unatlected outpour- 
ings of an earnest mind, taking a position among contemporaries which, 
by contrast at least if not essentially, is an original one; and as embody- 
ing a protest, now in terms of gentle reproach, now of strong invective, 
against that degenerate tone of thought, feeling, and conduct, on which 
an Utilitarian age so prides itself. 

In this reference to the literary productions of Lord John Manners, we 
have confided ourselves to those productions which have either been 
iwwowed by him, or universally ascribed to him without contradiction; but 


there are many other writings, chiefly in periodical publications, which 


he has not acknowledged, but which, at the same time, are interesting, 
as showing the modification which his opinions have from time to time 
received, and, at the same time, the steadfastness of his purposes and the 
self-denying perseverance of liis advocacy. Some of these may be object- 


ed to by men of moderate views, on the score of the extent to which 
they carry the writer's views on the subject of religion. 
is more or less evidence of the purity of the writer’s motives, and his ear- 
nest desire to bring about a better understanding among al] classes of the 
people, and more especially between the aristocracy of rank and blood 


But in all there 


and the labouring classes. At first it might have been questionable 


whether this notion was not a mere sentiment suggested by an amiability 


f character; but it has been so long persevered in, and so skilfully work- 
<1 out, that we must now look on it as the fixed purpose of a firm mind. 


But whichever way we regard it, the example of such aman must be of 
| the highest value. 
contrast Lord John Manners with the majority of our young nobles. 
From their public conduct, they would seem to have but a low opinion of 
public virtue; and as to enthusiasm, that they would seem to regard as a 
| thing to be ashamed of. 
| manuer, and apparently a low estimate of the other sex, detract from 


Without desiring to be invidiously personal, we must 


A scofling, sneering spirit, an adopted levity of 


their value as citizens. Would that a nobler ambition led them from the 


dissipations of pleasure, or the trivialities of politics, to take that lead of 


their fellow-countrymen, which, in the case of so many of them, their 
talents as well as their rank entitle them to! The time is assuredly come 
for them to step forward. Already we have seen a few, a very few, 
instances among them of more exalted aims. A more general advance in 
the same direction would soon develope the essentially aristocratic spirit 
of the people of England. ce 

The parliamentary career of Lord John Manners has been brief, but at 
the same time striking and original. His first essay as a speaker was 


There are but few 
examples of any member of parliament, more especially of the age at 
which Lord John Manners had arrived when he commenced public life, 
having achieved so much success with so disproportionate a rapidity. 
Unlike many living politicians, Lord John Manners has made a steady as 
well as a speedy advance ; and his transition from an extreme and an en- 
viable diffidence to an impressive and justifiable coufidence has been 
warranted, while it has been produced by progressive improvement and 
commensurate influence. Regarded at the outset of his career, by super- 


| ficial observers, as an enthusiast; who was possessed, almost to the ex- | 


tent of a monomania, by ideas which were only not signalled as danger- 
ous because they were smiled at as ridiculous; he has gradually disa- 
bused the public mind of the majority of those impressions—of all of 
them which tended to lower his intellectual value in their esteem; while 
he has, by the earnestness, consistency, and ability of his advocacy, ar- 
rested on the part of many, who looked on with indifference or contempt, 
attention, perhaps even respect, for the loftiness and intensity of his 


| moral purposes, and the force aud coherency, if not the originality or the 


practicability, of his political dogmas and theories. This favourable 
change in the opinions of his political contemporaries he has effected 
without much apparent effort. His calls upon the attention of the House 
of Commons have been comparatively few. He has seldom addressed 
them upon topics in the consideration of which party teelings were 
much mixed up, and on which he would, therefore, be likely to attract 
their sympathies or arouse their passions. His speeches, delivered at 
distant intervals of time, ave usually been made upon themes of an ab- 
stract order, many of them introduced by himself, and almost all uncon- 
genial with the prevailing tone. The opinions he has from time to time 
expressed in developing his ideas of governmentand national policy, are 
precisely those least likely to find favour in an assembly which seems to 
have been long oblivious of all historical recollections. 
posed drawbacks, added to some slight peculiarities of a personal nature 
have all stood in the way of Lord John Manners in his advance towards 


position, weight, and influence, in the political world. But as far as he 


| has yet gone (and the reader must understand that we do not propose to | 


over-praise or over-estimate the noble lord), his strong natural talents, in- 
spired by a moral energy as rare 


these difficulties, until he has attained toa fixed and recognised position 


inthe House of Commons, as the exponent of certain sentiments and 
views of affairs; and he has secured a place for these sentiments and 
views, in spite of the reluctance of those who have been dead to the one | 


whue terrified at the other. He has stamped the character of his mind 
pon his—let us say, u! pretending career There 1s assingu.ar Individu- 
ty about hbim,—a unity of purpose, opinion, and character, of which 


‘ 


‘ 
4c presents almost a single instance, in an age ol disorganised opinion 








, | procure the liberation of Don Carlos. 
| turned to the charge, commanding from Sir Robert Peel more respectful 


| attention that he had ever condescended to bestow on any member of 


These self im- | 


as it is admirable, and aided by the 
high cultivation which his intellect has received, have triumphed over 


investigating the condition of Maynooth College, observing the relations 


He would drink the mill-pond dry if it was wine, and then com- | riches increased, but the people will be none the better nor the happier.” between the priesthood and the people, and those of the landlords and 
For my own part I am obliged to be very ad- | * The poems published from time to time by Lord John Manners reflect, | the Protestant population with both, so that, whatever might be his de- 
‘ Lnever exceed two bottles | With more or less trathfulness and beauty of expression, the general prin- | fects of judgment, or the influence of his preconceived opinions upon it, 


| he had at least done his duty as a senator, by making himself thoroughly 

acquainted with the facts of the case on which he would be called upon 
| The earlier speeches of Lord John Manners were spirited and vigor- 
ous. As might have been expected from his peculiar views, their tone is 
somewhat too exalté. Heis too ready to set up the standard of absolu- 
| tism; to fling his high Church aad anti-popular maxims in the face of igno- 
ble and unworthy adversaries. He scatters seed in barren places; puts 


' forward propositions which other men don’t grapple with; some, because 


they won’t; others because they can’t. He enters the lists and sounds 
his note of defiance, but nobody comes out to fight, and, equally, nobody 


surrenders. The great mass of the members really do not comprehend 
him. They have so long hugged themselves in the belief of their own in- 


fallibility and power; so long identified the science of legislation with a 


confident loquacity interpreting the public will, that they are either in- 


sensible to his assaults, or, if they were not, they would rise in a body 
aud trample on him asa dangerous person. One might fancy the Duke 
of Wellington walking one day into the Marylebone Vestry, and claim- 
ing from its unruly members military obedience. In such a dilemma, 
the parish beadle would probably turn out a more powerful personage 
than the great Duke, who might soon find himself placed out of doors, 
Lord John Manners forgets what a very large vestry the House of Com- 
mons has become, and propounds, with complacent contidence, maxims 
unheard in that House for nearly two centuries—maxims which he would 
require a Hyde to support, or a Pym to contest. Now, by way of illus- 
tration of these remarks, what think you of aman who, in an assembly 
organised by a revolution, gets up and says emphatically that he con- 
scientiously believes all revolutions to be wrong; who resuscitates old, 
long-buried ideas of Divine right and of spiritual supremacy; who de- 
plores, in acceuts of a discapped cardinal, that parliament should have 
any power to interfere with the Church, and looks back with holy atfec- 
tion to the old plan of a Convocation; nay, who clenches all these trea- 
sured insults and musty dogmas by unkindly telling the men of Finsbury, 
of Manchester, of Glasgow, and the potwallopers of Preston, that he de- 
nies that the people are the source of all legitimate power, and believes 
that political power derives its only sanction, and has its chief res ponsibili- 
ties, from asource far higher than that abstract something or nothing— 
the people! “ That abstract something or nothing—the people !” 

On the other hand, there has always been some broad, intelligible prin- 
ciple in his speeches, and often there are signs of profound thought and 
extensive observation. His ideas and sentiments being retrospective, he 
is said to be behind his age. It does not, however, follow, because a 
man has retrespective views, and advocates a retrospective policy, that 
he is, therefore, behind his age. It has been well observed by a con- 
temporary, that the history of England is a history of reaction. The 
man who seeks to restore may sometimes not only be the wisest man, 


| but may also be, by so much, in advance of his age. 


The Jeaning of Lord John Mauners towards absolutism and legitimacy, 


| naturally led him to espouse the cause of Don Carlos; and _ his principles 
| in this respect were seconded by his personal regards. 


Very soon after 
he entered parliament he distinguished himself by his earnest efforts to 
And again, in August, 1843, he re- 


| what was called the Young England party. His speech in henge 1844, 
on moving an address to the crown tor the liberation of Don Carlos, ex- 
| hibited such an advance, in both matter and style, as effectually to surprise 
| the House of Commons, and by inference, to procure more respect for 
| opinions, which they now found advocated with such talent. The speech 
was marked by great power of language, concentration of thought, an 
sustentation of tone; and there was aconfidence and energy in the noble 
lord’s delivery, fully warranted by his abilities and position, but which, 
till now, had been with him unwonted. There was decided character 
in the whole; and he left a strong impression on the memory of the 
House. f 
His peculiar views on the subject of religion he has many _— in 
rectly and indirectly, propounded in parliament. He early avowed his 
| belief, that the grounds on which Church property was inviolable were 
| far higher than those on which the sacredness of la property rested. He 
a: not destroy the Protestant Church in Ireland, On the contrary, he 
| considers it to be emphatically the Church of that country. The ee 
| Catholic Churcb, he thinks, was not the original Church of the people oO 
Their Church was independent of Rome, till the country was 
conquered by an English king. The reformation he holds to have been 
| the work of the then Irish Church itself. All the Lrish bishops but two, 
and all the great chiefs, gave in their adhesion in Elizabeth's reign, to the 
Reformation ; and for thirty years, he says, there was but one Church in 
Ireland. He 1s not in favour of a proposal for endowing the Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood in Ireland. First, he believes they would refuse to be 
bought; and, secondly, if they did not, we, on principle, ought to refuse 
|to buy them. At the same time, however, he voted for Sir Robert I eel’s 
Maynooth Grant; and delivered on that occasion, perhaps, his best speech. 
But there was in it no disguise of his real sentiments. For some of its 
principles, it might have been made a year or two before the or 
| of 1688; and its chief features are a glowing eulogy on the Roman Cath- 
olic priéshood, and an indignant protest against what the noble lord calls 
| the Puritanism and the political Protestantism of the last century and a 
half. The noble lord has also been the bold apologist and defender ot 
the Jesuits. ‘Those events of his parliamentary career which most ta- 
voured the popular suspicion, that he was ouly preparing to follow so 
many of the like mind who had gone to Rome, were, first, his expression 
of a hope that the government would soon enter into the diplomatic re- 
lations with the pope; and, secondly, his earnest and repeated attempts 
to obtain a repeal of the Law ot Mortmain. His objection to State inter- 
ference with spiritual education was shown in a marked manner, by hie 
moving the second reading that day six months of the Academical Insti- 
tutions (Ireland) Bill, on the distinct ground that it provided no religious 
instruction. Inas ibse quent ¢peecn on the same subject he well put the 


1e said, that his belief was, it would pro 


| 





| Ireland. 


case as regarded that bill, when |! 
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duce no good effect, while his only hope was, that it would produce no 








effect whatever. 

His opinions on constitutional questions, and thejlegitimate sources of 
political power, are what might have been expected from a mind so un- 
usually, yet so strictly organised. His anti-Whiggish party feelings lead 
him to favour the two opposite principles by which their doctrines may 
be affected. An absolutist, he would favour short parliaments, even an- 
nual parliaments; and he considers the case when a Whig parliament, 
which was elected for three years, was induced to vote the Septennial 
Act, because it was afraid to go to the country, as the most disgraceful 
event in English history. On another occasion he entered the lists against 
Mr. Macaulay, who, with much ingratitude in a Whig, repudiated and as- 
persed revolutionary proceedings. That brilliant speaker had thrown all 
the force of his ridicule upon Frost aud his obscure associates in rebel- 
lion; had sneered at Frost, as being a linendraper, who wanted to be a 
dictator, and soon. At this Lord John Manners fired up. He never 
heard, he said, historical Whiggism brought to attack modern Chartism 
without a shock to his feelings at such inconsistency. Mr. Macaulay had 
spoken of Frost as a linendraper, who wanted to become a dictator. 
Why, what was Hampden but a private gentleman, who wished to levy 
war against the constituted authorities of his country? They were also 
about to vote a statue to Oliver Cromwell—he could not see with what 
justice they could thus palliate rebellion in one age, while they punished 
it inanother. Ofcourse, in quoting this ingenious parallel we need not 
point out the fallacy on which it rests. 

It was not to be supposed that a man who held such strong and deep- 
rooted opinions as Lord John Manuers entertains on the subject of our 
social system, would abstain from urging his views, at all convenient sea- 
sons, upon parliament. What we most ‘like about him in this respect, is 
the total absence in his speeches of that curse of this conforming age— 
cant. Without being inconveniently obstinate or self-willed, so as to ob- 
struct legitimate party movements and combinations, he never hesitates 
to give utterance to his convictions, however they may clash with the in- 
terests or hereditary prejudices of his order. Careless with what time- 
honoured fallacies or consolidated errors he may interfere, he aims at 
graud and comprehensive remedies. Round all the lesser circles of cir- 


cumscribed opinion that have been thrown off at tangents from time to | 


time, in the whirl of affairs, he would describe a larger circle still. He 
thinks there is efficacy for this object in old principles and maxims, not 
forgotten, he hopes, but only laid aside. These he would revive in all 
their strength, and restore to all their grandeur. He would rebuild the 
structure of society on the original great design, using as much of exist- 
ing materials, whether partially organized or disorganized, as can be 
adopted, without interfering with the general plan. Meanwhile, he aims 
at reconciliation, at correcting that mutual repugnance and divergence of 
opinion and interest in classes, which is the greatest obstacle to unity, 
whether in spiritual or temporal affairs. We find him supporting ear- 
nestly the principle of a property-tax, because he believes it to be a bold, 
and, as he hopes, a successful attempt to diminish the influence of wealth; 


to which, and not to that of an aristocracy, he conceives a great portion of | 


our present evils are to be ascribed. Again, in the speech we have al 
ready referred to, in which he so deliberately insults His Self-crowned 
Majesty, the People, he declares that he would extend the feeling of res- 
ponsibility between the rich and the poor, and shorten the interval, now 
too wide, between those who make the wealth and those for whom it is 
made. Such principles as he entertained would, he believed, “render 
the Church triumphant and the Monarchy powerful, and restore content- 
ment to the starving, over-worked, and now deluded people; but they 


were principles which involved a ready obedience on the part of the | 


governed, aud a most awful responsibility on the part of their ralers.” 
We always find him the advocate of liberality, as distinguished from lib 


eralism; he would voluntarily concede froma sense of justice what others | 


yield reluctantly to clamour. Of this, the true Conservative spirit, he 
has exhibited instances over and over again. It would weary the reader 
to follow the noble lord’s conduct upon the many minor questions which 
have come before parliament. But we find him advocating a reduction 
of the Income tax on the fruits of mental or physical labour. This proves 
that ideas of power have no satisfied in him the sense of justice. Again, 
we must not overlook his vigorous and coutinuous earnestness in protes- 
ting against the Poor-law, and in denouncing the priuciple of @entralisa- 
tion, to the action of which he attributes the moral lethargy of the ex- 
tremes of society. Some of his speeches on this subject have been highly 
eloquent. He has also been one of the most earnest and persevering ad- 
vocates of a Ten-hours’-bill. On the other hand, he is not averse to the 
ipplication of local remedies. He is in favour of the Allotment-System, 
as a means of restoring some of the independence of the labourer, of pro- 
moting the circulation of the vital fluid in the body social. He would 


wish to see the funds appropriated for Poor Relief administered by the | 


Church, that Faith and Charity may walk together among the people, 
each shedding light on the other; and Hope, long scared, once more ap- 
pear, though still, perchance, too far away. Further, he desires to pro- 
mote similar results, although by totally different means, in the manu- 
fecturing districts. Seeing the irresistible appetite for knowing and the 
growing love of virtue which have exhibited themselves among the youth 
of the manufacturing middle class, he would strive to stimulate these pro- 
pitious and generous impulses to a healthy moral action; and we tind 
him, With other distinguished men, lending the aid of his eloquence and 
the sanction of his example to thuse remarkable institutions in our great 
manufacturing towns, which, as much us any movement of the time, show 
how right-minded the English are in the main, whatever may be their 
temporary oscillations. i 


From the foregoing explanation of Lord John Manners’ general public | 


conduct, it will be seen that we have taken a more liberal view of. his 
position and purposes than will be considered to be warranted by the 
facts of his career. A large portion of our readers will, no doubt, be 
ready to dispute the motives as well as the position we have assigned 
him. He has arrayed himself so obtrusively against established opin- 
lons. that it would be strange, indeed, if he escaped the ordinary fate of 
Reformers. But we consider him to be one of that class of men to whom 
we referred at the opening of this paper, whose importance depends, 
not alone on their actual merits, but also on the circumstances of. the 
fime at which they appear. If we tested Lord John Manners by what he 
has actually effected, he would rank below many men much his inferiors ; 
but we have rather estimated his principles and relation to the peculiar 


sphere of action inwhich he seems destined to play an important part ; and | 


we have given him credit by anticipation, for what we feel confident must 
be his future performances. His mind appears to be constructed after a 
grand architectural design, though still much of the strength and consoli- 
dation of the building has to be supplied, while the details and the orna- 
ments have been elaborated to excess. But still, you see the plan, and 
such a plan contrasts proudly in the imagination with the structure of the 
minds we now see in active political exercise, that would seem to be the 
mere chance-work of necessity and circumstances, thrown together to 
meet emergeucies, and only lasting till, in the course of time, they must 
give way to something greater and more symmetrical. Whether or no 
Lord John Manners’ theory of restoration, under the revived influence of 
Christianity acting through the Church; of greater obedience by the gov- 
erned, of greater power with more responsibility in the governors ; his 
attempt to extend the patriarchal prineiple, where it needs must be diffi- 
cult to epply it; whether or no these views of his be capable of adoption, 
at least they do offer a remedy for the increasing anarchy of opinions and 
interests. It may be said on their behalf, that they were practically in 
force, in this country, though much disguised, until near the close of the 
last century, and that in Continental Europe they are still, to appearance, 
in full and vigorous operation. It is probable, too, that even in England, 
the complacent confidence of the people in the super-excellence of our 
institutions is being shaken by their practical soe.» as exhibited in our 
social system; and, strange to say, even at atime when political move- 
ments seem to tend towarda still greater extension of the popular prin- 
ciple, our legislators may beseen slowly and cautiously, and as if they 
were ashamed, retracing many of their steps. It is enough, however, for 
our purpose, to assert, that the appearance at the present crisis of a man 
ofthe high rank, talents, moral energy, and seli-devotion of Lerd John 
Boually isa political and social phenomenon not to be overlooked. 
fr mae hae kable, and, as we conceive, more important, is the advent 
be lightly . in b serntige with our existing social system. It is not to 
repugnancs of cl over, that, at the very period when the divergence and 
ph san — asses was becoming prospectively dangerous to the com- 
ft re eee ilers and meditators should have sprung up in the ranks 
Church, E > racy, and should have found earnest followers in the 
and commerce ant . , Srasensiatny in the press, in the ranks even of trade 
=<eay, Father, t 3 — among common people. Nor is it of less import 
tattieenien at eh 1e highest consideration of all—that at a time when 
Scleens taaten . ‘ishness, and all the train of positive ills which irreligion 
Smetiieiaiiee de ne glected on the other, men should stand forth 
m tl y Midst of such a corrupted at nosphere, recalling the nation 

to its forgotten duties, and sham} P mosphere, recalling the 
ness and fervour with which nee even the Preacher himself by the holi- 
: they advocate the cause of religion and 
virtue. . 












Then, we claima high consideration for the purposes of Lord John 
Manners, without reference to his legislative talents. “ Oh! but,” may 
say, Messieurs the Economists, witha sneer, you“ only claim for him, 
then the merit of good intentions !” We do claimsomewhat more; but 
even if we do not, we take leave to tell those gentlemen that they may 
rest assured good intentions are more wanted in these days than good 
principles. We have had quite enough of principles, nay, perhaps, even 
too much of them. We would remind them that Lord John Manners, 
those with whom he agrees in opinion, are in the habit of mixing the 
practieal with the theoretical ; and their views, whether sound or not, 
are founded upon an extensive knowledge of facts, and a reverence for laws 
br oem are above human laws, but which have been too much neglected 
of late. 
of the day on government and society, when they see the working classes 
approaching in their social condition to that state in which communism 
begins to be talked about as almost the only natural remedy for the injus- 
tice inflicted upon them by the unfettered influence of capital, 
events, there is a certain clear significancy in the politicos 8 
position these thinkers have assumed ; and with regard to the fe re- 
trospection of Lord John Manners, for which he has been so ridiculed, it 
may be observed that whatever may really have been the harsh features 
of feudalism as it was, if, by making our nobility enamoured of even a 
fiction, he can lead them to the performance of their duties to their 
people, he will have effected something towards removing the separation 
and exasperation of feeling that have been brought about in the rural dis- 
tricts by harsh conduct and still harsher laws. 
As a parliamentary speaker, Lord John Manners defies classification as 
much as in his political characteristics. He is of no school, nor does he 
appear to have bestowed much attention ou the training of his powers. At 
| present he commands the ear of the House more on account of the sin- 
gularity ofhis views, and the originality of his position, than by any 
high excellence asan orator. To be appreciated, even understood, he 
must be regarded as a whole. To take one pamphlet, or one article, or one 
poem, or one speech, either as a criterion of his talents or a test of 
| his principles, would be unfair. Ail his efforts seem to be subor- 
| dinate to some fixed purpose, some great, if shadowy, design; and 
he, therefore, is not soable to win applause by isolated displays. Yet 
there is sometimes a great charm in his speaking. Heis formed by na- 
ture to inspire regard, even affection, as well as ig You see great 
intellectual power, but it isrestrained and governed by amiability of dis- 
| Position. It never displays itself for mere self-gratification : it never 
seeks to wound or to offér provocation, even for the sake of triumph ; and 
| 
{ 





this remark is not contradicted by some of the pamphlets we have quoted, 
because, although they do, somewhat unnecessarily, stimulate opposition, 
still the motive is evidently not intellectual pride, but a moral earnest- 
| ness proceeding from conviction. Personally, Lord John Manners quite 
satisties that inclination or prepossession, which in every rank of society 
| in this country, down even to the lowest, is felt for men whose high lineage 
| is exhibited in their physical refinement and the dignity of their bearing. 
| What is understood by “ blood” and “ family,” is conspicuously stamped 
upon him. In spite of some slight personal peculiarities, he would at once 
be recognised, as one to whom nature had given a patent of superiority, 
either by birth, or in bestowing on him unusual mental powers. It does 
not always follow that a head which we should at once pronounce to be 
aristocratic is therefore intellectual, although that is, no Subt, the latent 
reason that we profess to admire such ahead. Lord John Manners’ head 
pteserves that aristocratic outline which is so apt to deceive, but it has 
also its own peculiar claims on ouradmiration. When not in activity, he 
seems singularly absorbed and abstracted. There is also an intent gaze 
| and a slight contraction of the brows, such as you often see in enthusias- 
tic men, who devote their lives to an idea or asystem. Yet when he 
speaks his face becomes radiant with intelligence, and the play of the 
mouth is almost feminine. His usual demeanour and his manner while 
addressing the House are quite consistent with these external indications 
of the character of his mind and of his disposition. He is a favourite for 
his personal qualities, even among those who are most opposed to his 
avowed as well as suspected principles. He has friends and admirers 
among men of all parties. 
| It must not be supposed, however, that Lord John Manners is a bad 
or an inferior speaker. Quite the reverse. He is often in a high degree 
eloquent. A speech of his on a subject where his heart is mixed up will 
stir the House like a trumpet. But when he is most eloquent it is from 
impulse, not from preparation, as is the case with Mr. Sheil or Lord 
Brougham. He pours forth his own thoughts and feelings, not those 
which he conceives will be pleasing for the moment to others. His pur- 
poses do not wait upon occasion, he rather seeks to create his own audi- 


jence. Abstract subjects, whether in politicalor purely social legislation, 
suit his mind better than party disputes. Into these he has rather been 


drawn by the necessities of his position. But however well he may ac- 
quit himself, he never seems thoronghly at home in them. You would 
think that it was with reluctance that he allows himself to be dragged 
from his own world of thought into the lower world of strife and passion 
around him. He strikes out boldly and manfully, as becomes his station, 
but you fancy he would rather not, if the clear option were afforded him ; 
as with some men you meet in the world, of brave nature but refined 
temperament, who shrink from quarrel, if it can be avoided with honour, 
but, once involved and pledged to the contest, who are almost implaca 
| ble till honour is satisfied. Lord John Manners has fits of eloquence 
and fits of silence; but since the Young England party became merged 
| in that of the Protectionists, his exertions have been more steady, and, 
in their results, more effective. He has been growing in their political 
estimation, as well as in their personal respect and regard. He has of- 
ten shown great readiness and courage in debate; and—unfailing test of 
| talent—he speaks better when unprepared than when he has laid him- 
self out for a grand oration. His defects as an orator, are an indistinct- 
| 
! 


| ness and rapidity of utterance, a want of tone and modulation in the 
voice, and a deficiency of nerve. 

Once more let us impress on the reader, in dismissing this subject, that 
we have measured Lord John Manners by a higher standard than that af- 
forded by the political materialism of the day. We do not even know 
that we cheat desire to see his ideas and proposals transmuted into laws. 
His political mission is to inspire others with his moral energy and en- 
thusiasm for public virtue. He is the living echo of a voice long un- 
heard, but whose warnings have now become dreadful facts. He points 
to the future, but with eyes averted to the past. That past may have 
| been a coarse and vicious reality, of which he perceives only a delusive 
representation ; but when we know that the sanctions of existing power 
are derived from it, we owe something to the man who recalls us to a 
sense of that which was good in the system of our forefathers; of which 
we may say that, if much of it has been grossly perverted, so has more 
been inconsiderately discarded. 

—@—_ 
VALERIE. 
A TALE.—BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Continued from Albion of March 20. 

I then told him the whole history of Lionel Dempster, and gave him 
the packet of Lady R to read. . 

When he had finished it he laid it down on the table, saying “ This is 
perhaps the strangest history that has ever come to my knowledge during 
thirty years of practice. And so she brought him up asafootman. I| 
now recognise him again as the lad who has so often opened the door for 
me, but I confess I never should have done so if I had not heard what 
you have now communicated.” 








clever and very amusing; atleast I 
his menial capacity, and certainly was much more 
I ever thought I could be with a servant. 
not been neglected.” 

“Strange! very strange!’ observed Mr 


you must recollect, mademoiselle, that his father’s property must be 
claimed, and no doubt it will be disputed. I must go to Doctors’ Com- 
mons and search out the will at once of Colonel Dempster; he intends, as 
I presume he does by what he said just now, to employ me. After all, it 
will, if known, be but a nine days’ wonder, and do him no harm, for he | 
proves his birth by his appearance, and his breeding is so innate as to have | 
conquered all his disadvantages.” 1 ; , 

“When [knew him as a servant. I thought him an intelligent and | 
witty lad, but I never could have believed that he would have become so | 
improved in such a short time: not only his manners, but his language is | 
so different.” ' } 

“Tt was in him,” replied Mr. Selwyn; “as a domestic the manners 
and language of a gentleman would have been out of place, and he did 





forth. : . 
as possible. Of course, after the disposition of old Reberts, Sir Thomas 


Moystyn will not be surprised when I communicate to him the confession 


It is time for thinking men to try and overtop the leading ideas® 














, and the disposition of her property. In fact; the only 


the property of his father, Co 
When he 





of Lady R 
difficulty will be in the recovery of 
Dempster, and ia f 

A knock at the street-door announced the return of Lionel. 
entered the room, Mr. Selwyn said, 

“Mr. Dempster, that you are the nephew of Lady R —, to whom 
she has bequeathed her property, and what was your own, is sufficiently 
established in my opinion. I will, therefore, with your permission, read 
her ladyship’s will.’ 

Lionel took a seat, and the will was read. 
Selwyn said, 

“ Having been Lady R ’s legal adviser for many years, I am able 
to tell you, within a trifle, what property you will receive. There are 
L.57,000 three per cents; this house and furniture, which I purchased the 
lease of for her, and which is only saddled with a ground-rent for the 
next forty years; and, as I find, a balance of L.1200 at the banker’s. 
Your father’s property, Mr. Dempster, of course, 1 know nothing about, 
but will ascertain that to-morrow by going to Doctors’ Commons. I think 
I may venture to assure the executrix that she will run no risk in allow- 
ing you to takeany sum of money you may require from the balance in 
the bank, as soon as the willis proved, which had better be done to-mor- 
row, if it suits Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf.” 

“Certainly,” replied 1; “I am anxious to get rid of my trust as soon as 
possible, and give Mr. Dempster possession. There is a tin-box of papers, 
Mr. Selwyn, which I cannot get at till the return of Lady R ’s maid, 
as the keys are with Lady R ’s effects which she is bringing home 
with her.” 

“ Yes, they will no doubt be important,” replied Mr. Selwyn: “and 
now, Mr. Dempster, if you are in want of any ready cash, I shall be your 
banker with pleasure till you can have possession of your own.” 

“] thank you, sir, I am not in want of any,” replied Lionel, “for the 
present; but as soon as I may be permitted to have money from the bank 
I shall be glad, as it is not my intention to remain in England.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed I. 

“No, Mademoiselle Valerie,” said Lionel. “Iam but too well aware 
of many deficiencies which must arise from the position I have been so 
long in, not to wish to remedy them as soon as possible, and before I ap- 
pear as the heir of Lady R . Itis my intention, as soon as I can, to 
go to Paris, and remain there for two years, or, perhaps, until Il am of 
age; and I think in time to improve myself, and make myself more what 
the son of Colonel Dempster should be. 1am young yet, and capable of 
instruction.” 

“You propose a very proper step, Mr. Dempster,” said Mr. Selwyn; 
“and during your absence all legal proceedings will be over, and if the 
whole affair is made public, it will be forgotten again by the time that you 
propose to return. I am sure that the executrix will be most happy to 
forward such very judicions arrangements. I will now take my leave, 
and beg Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf to meet me at Doctors’ Commons at 
three o’clock to-morrow; that will give me time to look for Colonel 
Dempster’s will. Good morning, mademoiselle; good morning, Mr. 
Dempster.” 

Mr. Selwyn went out, and left us alone. 

“May I ask, Miss Valerie, whether you have left Lady M hd 

“ Yes,” replied 1; and I told him what had passed, adding, ‘I stay here 
for a night or two, and shall then go to Madame Gironac’s.” 

“Why not stay here altogether? IL hope you will. I shall go abroad 
as soon as possible.” ' 

“Yes, and you are right in so doing; but, Lionel, you forget that my 
duty as executrix will be to make the best of the estate for you until you 
are of age, and this house must be let furnished, Mr. Selwyn told me so, 
while you are away: besides, I am nota young lady of fortune, but one 
most unfortunately dependent upon the caprices of others, and I must 
submit to my fate.” 

Lionel made no reply for some little while, and then he said, 

“Tam very glad that Lady R has shown the high opinion she 
had of you, but I cannot forgive her treatment of my mother. It was too 
cruel ; but I had better not talk any more about it; and lam sure, Miss 
Valerie, you must be anxious to be alone. I will not fail to meet you at 
Doctors’ Commons to-morrow. Good afternoon, Miss Valerie.’’ 

“Good by, Lionel, for the present,” replied I. “ By-the-by, did the 
cook recognise you?” 

“Yes; and I told her that I had given up going out to service.” 

“I think that you had better not come here, Lionel, till I have dis- 
missed Lady R———’s maid, which I shall do the day after her arrival. L 
will meet you at Mr. Selwyn’s office, it will be better.” 

To this Lionel agreed, and we parted. ¢ 

The next day the will was proved, and Mr. Selwyn then informed us 
that he had found the will of the late Colonei Dempster, which had left 
his property to his child unborn, as might be supposed, with a jointure 
on the estate, which was entailed. The will, in consequence of the sup- 
posed non-existence of Lionel, had been proved by the next of kin, a 
gentleman in Yorkshire of large property, and of whom report spoke 
highly. It was the intention of Mr. Selwyn to communicate with him 
directly. The probate-duty, &c., had required a large portion of the 
12007. left in the bank, but there was still enough to meet Lionel’s wants 
for a year, if he wished to go abroad immediately, and another dividend 
would be due in a month, so that there could be no difficulty, Mr. Sel- 
wyn explained all this as we drove to his chambers, where IL signed 
some papers at his request, and Lionel received acheck on the bank, and 
I sent, by Mr. Selwyn, instructions to meet his drafts for the future.— 
This affair being arranged, Lionel stated his intention of quitting imme- 
diately for Paris. He said that he would go for his passport that after- 
noon, as there was time enough left for him to give in his name at the of- 
fice; and that he would call to-morrow afternoon to bid me farewell.— 
He then took his leave, and left me with Mr. Selwyn, with whom I had 
a long conversation, during which I stated to him that I had some money 
of my own, as well as what had been left me by Lady R , Which [ 
wished to put in safety. He recommended that I should lodge what I 
then had at a banker’s, and as soon as I had received the rest, he would 
look out for a good mortgage for me. He then handed me into a coach, 
and bade me farewell, stating that he would call on the day after the 








When it was finished, Mr. 
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communicate to her. 








“He was always much above his position,” replied IL. “He is very | 7 
found him so when he served me in| mother; and of other laces there was a great quantity. 


At all events his education has | i 
| had sent to her banker’s a day or two previous to her departure, and [ 


Selwyn, “this is a curious | thought I would wait till | had seen Mr. Selwyn again before I claimed 
world; but I fear that his history cannot be kept altogether a secret, for | them. 
| her all that had taken place. 


|and said she hoped that 1 would now come and live with them as I 
| had the means of living without being subject to the caprices of oth- 


| the next day with me, and assist me in looking over Lady R 
| robe. 
not attempt them; now that he knows his position, he has called them | 
We must find out this Mrs. Green, and have her testimony as soon | 


morrow at three o’clock, as by that time Lady R *t maid must have 
arrived, and I should have obtained possession of the key of the tin box 
the papers in which he was anxious to examine. 
On my return to Baker street, I found that Lady R ’s maid had ar- 
rived, and I, of course, immediately took possession of every thing. I 
then paid ‘her wages, and dismissed her, giving her permission to remain 
and eee in the house, and promising her a character. It appeared very 
summary to dismiss her so soon, but I was anxious she should not see 
Lionel, and I told her that, as executrix, 1 was not warranted in keeping 
her a day longer than was necessary, as 1 was answerable for all expen- 
ses. Having now the keys, I was able to examine everything. I first 
found the tin box, with various papers in it; among others a packet, on 
the outside of which was written, “ Papers relative to my sister Ellen and 
her child.” I thought that I would not open them till Mr. Selwyn was 
present, as it might appear as if 1 was curious, so I laid them aside. I 
then despatched the cook with a note to Madame Gironac, requesting 
that she would come and spend the evening with me, as L had much to 
Indeed, I felt dull alone in such a large house, and 
I also felt the want of a sincere friend to talk with. Having nothing 
better to do, | opened the various drawers and cupboards which contain 
ed the apparel, &c., of Lady R , and found such a mass of things that 
I was astonished. In her whimsical way, she had at times succeed 
silks and various jewels, which she had never made use of, but thrown 
on one side. There were more stuffs for making up dresses than dresses 
made up,—I should say nearly double. I found one large bundle of point- 
lace, some of it of great beauty, which I presume had belonged to her 
The jewels 








intimate with him than | which she had taken abroad with her were very few, and such as she 


wore in common; her diamonds, and all that was of value, I knew she 


Madame Gironac came as requested, and I then communicated to 
She was delighted at my good fortune 


ers; but I could give no answer till I knew what my property might 


amount to. All I could promise was, that I would come to them and 
| reside with them as soon as I had finished my business in Baker street, 
and then I would afterwards decide what steps it would be advisable for 
me to take. 


After a long conversation, during which Madame Gironac was as live- 


ly as ever, we separated, Madame Gironac promising to come and pass 
] s ward- 
During the afternoon, I had selected a good many of Lady 
did not please my taste, or had been 
on the following morning, before her 
_ as she knew that her mistress’s 
d did not expect to obtain any 





R——’s dresses, and some which 
much worn, I gave to her maid, 
departure. This pleased her very much 
wardrobe had been bequeathed to me, an 





portion of it; but the drawers and closets were so loaded, that J could 
well afford to be generous. Madame Gironac came to breakfast the 
next morning, accompanied by her husband, who was en to see 
me, and having as usual quarrelled, after their fashion, he bounced out 
of the room, declaring that he never would see that odious little woman 
any more. ‘ 

“Oh, Monsieur Gironac, you forget you promised to come and dine 
here.’ 
“ Well, well, so 1 did; but, Mademoiselle Valerie, that promise has 
prevented a separation.” 


“It is very unlucky that you asked him, Mademoiselle Valerie,” re- | 


plied his wife, “all my hopes are destroyed. Good-bye, Monsieur Gi- 
ronac, and be grateful that you have been prevented from committing a 
folly; now go, we are to be very busy and don’t want you.” 

“T will go, madame ; and hear me,”’ said Monsieur Gironac, with mock 
solemnity; “ as L live, I will not return—til! dinner-time.” 

He then bounced out of the room. We then proceeded to sort and 
arrange. Madame Gironac, who was a good judge, stated the laces to be 
worth at least 200/., and the other articles, such as silks, &c., with the 
dresses and lace, at about 100/. more. The laces and silks not made up 


she proposed selling for me, which she said that she could to various cus- 
tomers, and the dresses and lace she said could be tisposed of to a 
person she knew, who gained her livelihood by remaking up such 
things. 
We were thus employed when Lionel called ; he had obtained his pass- 
a and had come to wish me good-bye. 
e said, 


When he roseto say farewell, 


“ Miss Valerie, I can hardly say what my feelings are towards you.— 
Your kindness to me when I was a supposed footman, and the interest you 
a ways took in anything concerning me, have deeply impressed me with 

ratitude, but I feel more.—You ure much too young for my mother, but 

feel the reverence of a son, and if I did dare to use the expression, I 
feel towards you what I think are the feelings that a brother should have 
towards a sister.”’ 

“Tam flattered by your saying so, Lionel,” replied I. “You are now 
in a much higher position, or rather soon will be, than I shall ever obtain 
in this world, and that you have such feelings towards me for any little 
kindness I have shown to you is highly creditable to your heart. Have 
yeu any letters of introduction to any one at Paris; but now I think of it, 
you cannot well have.” 

“ No,”’ replied he; “I may have by and by, but how could I possibly 
obtain ore at present !”’ 

A thought struck me. 

“ Well, Lionel, you do not know my history; but 1 was once very in- 
timate with a lady at Paris, and although we parted bad friends, she has 
since written kindly to me, aud I believe her to have been sineere in so 
doing. I will give you a letter of introduction to her, but do not blame 
me it I have been deceived in her a second time.” 

I went to the table and wrote the following short note— 

“My DEAR »iADAME D’ALBERT,— 

‘This letter will be presented to you, by a Mr. Lionel Dempster, a 
young Englishman of fortune, and a great friend of mine. He is going 
to reside at Paris to improve himself, until he arrives at age; and I give 
him this introduction to you for two reasons; the first, because I want to 
prove to you, that although my feelings would not permit me to accept 
your last kind offer, I have long forgotten and forgiven any little injus- 
tice you did me: and the second, because I feel convinced that in your 
society, and that which you keep, he will gain more advantage than per- 
haps in any other in Paris. ‘** Yours with esteem, 

“VALERIE DE CHATENG@UF.” 

“ There, Lionel, this may be of use to you, if not, write and let me 
know. You will of course let me hear from you occasionally ?”’ 
“* May Heaven preserve you, Miss Valerie,” replied Lionel. 

hope the time may arrive when I may be able to prove my gratitude.” 

Lionel kissed my hand, and the tears rolled ion his cheeks as he 
quitted the room. 

“ He is a charming young man,” said Madame Gironac, as soon as the 
door was shut. 

“ He is a very superior young man in my opinion,” replied 1; ‘‘and I 
am most anxious that he should do well. 
i ever could have written again to Madame d’Albert, but my good will 
towards him induced me. There is Monsieur Gironac’s knock, so now 
for quarrel or a reconciliation ; which is it to be?” 

‘Oh, we must reconcile first, and then have a quarrel afterwards, that is 
the established rule.” 


“T only 


Monsieur Gironac soon joined us, and we passed a very lively evening, 
and it was arranged that I should in three days take up quarters at their 
nouse. 

The next day Mr. Selwyn called at the time appointed, and I made 
over to hin the box and papers. He told me that he had seen 
Green, and had her full contession of what took place, in corroboration of 
all that was stated by Laly R and old Roberts, and that he had 
written to Mr. Armiger Dempster, who lad succeeded to the property of 
Lionel’s father. 

I thea told him that I wished to go with him to the bank to lodge the 
money | then had, and to obtain Lady R———’s jewel-case which was 
deposited there. 

“ Nothing like the time present,” said Mr. Selwyn; “ my carriage is at 
the door. I will have the pleasure of taking yon there and then return- 
ing with you. But I have another arrangement, and must be so impolite 
as to request that you will hurry your toilet as much as possible.” 

This was done, and in an hour | had lodged my money and obtained 
the jewel-case. : 

Mr. Selwyn took me back again, and having 
carriage wished me farewell. j 

I told him that I was about to take up my residence with the Gironacs, 
and gave him their address, and then we parted. 

That evening I opened the jewel-case and found it well stocked. The 
value of them I could not possibly be acquainted with, but that so many 
diamonds and other stones were of value I knew well. I placed the 
other caskets of Lady R in the case, and then proceeded to make 
up my packages ready for transportation to Madame Gironac’s, for there 
were a great many trunks full. I occupied myself with this for the re- 
mainder of the time that I was in Baker-street, and when Monsieur 
Gironac and his wife called according to their promise, to take me to 


lk 
An 


yut the tin box 


their home, it required two coaches, and well loaded, to take all the lug- | 


gage; a third conveyed Monsieur and Madame Gironac, myself, and the 
jewel-case. I found a very cheerful room prepared for me, and I had 
the pleasaut feeling, as we sat down to our small dinner, that I had a 
home. 


Madame Gironac was indefatigable in her exertions, and soon disposed | 
of all the laces and wardrobe that I decided upon parting with, and [| 


paid the sum that they realised, viz. 310/. into the banker’s. The dispo- 
sal of the jewels was a more difficult affair, but they were valued by a 
friend of Monsieur Gironac’s, who had once been in the trade, at 6301. 
After many attempts to dispose of them more favourably, I succeeded in 
obtaining for them the sum of 570. 1 

Mr. Selwyn had called upon me once or twice, and | had received my 
legacy with interest; deducting the legacy duty of 50/. it came to 458J. 
I had, therefore, the following sums in all: 230/. of my. savings; 310/. 
for the wardrobe and laces, and 570l. for the jewels, and 4581. for the 
legacy, amounting in all to 1568/7. Who would have imagined three 
months before, that I sould ever have possessed such asum? I did not, 
certainly. 

Mr. Selwyn, as soon as he knew what sum I had to dispose of, viz. 
1500/. for I retained the 68/. for my expenses, procured me a mortgage at 
five per cent. on excellent landed security; and thus did the poor forlorn 
Valerie possess an income of 75/. per annum. 

As soon as this was all arranged, [felt tranquillity I had not known 
before lwasnow independent Icould work, itis true, if I felt inclined, 
and had an opportunity. I could, however, do without work. The 
Gironacs, finding that I insisted upon paying for my board, and knowing 
that I could now afford it, agreed to receive forty pounds per annum— 
more they would not listen to. Oh! whata balm to the feelings is the 
consciousness of independence, especially to one who had been treated 
as Ihad been. There were two situations to which I had takena violent 

abhorrence—that of a governess, aud now that of a milliner; and I thanks 


ed Heaven that I was no longer under any fear of being driven into either | 


of those unfortunate employments. For the first month that I remained 
with the Gironacs, I absolutely did nothiug but enjoy my emancipation; 
after that I began to talk over matters with Monsieur Gironac, who point- 
ed out to me, that now that I could lize upon my own means, I should 
endeavour to increase them, so as to be still more at my ease. 
What do you propose that I should do then, monsieur ?” replied | 

‘I should propose that you establish yourself as a music-mistrese, ar 
give lessons on the pianoforte and singing. By degrees 
connexion, and you will still be your own mistress 

‘And when you have nothing else to do, mademoiselle, yor 
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‘I must not interfere with you, Elise,” said I; “that would be vere 
ungrateful on my part.” 

‘* Pooh— nonsense—there are customers enough for us both.” 

_ I thought this advice to be very good, and made up my mind to follow 
it. I had not money sufficient to purchase a piano just then, as it would 
be five months before the half-year’s interest of the mortgage would be 
due;so [hired one froma dealer with whom Monsieur Gironac was 
mtimate, and practised several hours every day. Fortune appeared in 
— to favour me, for I obtained employment from four different chan- 
nels. 

| _ The first and most important was this: | went every Sunday to the 
Vatholic chapel with Madame Gironac, and of course I joined in the sing- 
}mng. On the third Sanday as I was going out, | was touched on the arm | 
| by one of the priests, who requested to speak with me in the vestry. Ma- 

| dame Gironac and I followed him, and he requested us to sit down. 

| “Whom have | the pleasure of addressing 1” said he to me. 

| “ Mademoiselle de Chatenwuf, sir,” replied I. 

“Tam not aware of your circumstances, mademoiselle,” said he, “but 
the name is one well known in France. Sti!lj those who hold our best 
, bames are very often not in atHuent circumstances in this country. I trust, 
let it be as it may, that you will not be otfended, but the fact is your sing- 
| ing has been much admired, and we would wish for your services, gratul- 
, tous if you are in good circumstances, but well paid for if you are not, in 
| the choir.” 
| “Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf is not, lam sorry to say, in good circum- 
stances, monsieur,’’ replied Madame Gironac. 

“ Then I will promise that she shall be well rewarded for her exertions 
if she will consent to sing in the chapel—but do you covsent ?”’ 

“I have no objection, sir,” replied I. 

‘“‘ Allow me then to call the gentleman who presides over the choir,” 
said the priest, going out. 

_‘* Accept by all means, Mademoiselle Valerie. It will be an introduc- 
tion for you as a music-mistress, and very advantageous.” 

“T agree with you,” replied I, “and I like singing sacred music.” 

The priest returned with a gentlema:,who told me that he had listened 
with great pleasure to my singing, and begged, as a favour, that I would 
sing him asolo, which he had brought with him. 

As I could sing at sight, I did so. He was satisfied, and it was agreed 
that I should come on Saturday, ut twelve, to practise with the rest of the 
choir. The following Sunday I sang with them, and also sang the solos. 
After the service was over, I received three guineas for my performance, 
and was informed thata similar sum would be given to me every Sunday 
on which I sang. My voice was much admired, and when it was known 
that I gave lessons, | very soon had engagements from many Catholic 
families. My charges to them were moderate, five shillings a lesson one 
hour. The next channel was through Monsieur and Madame Gironac. 
He recommended me toa gentleman whom he taught, as a music-mis- 
tress for his sisters and daughters, and she to all her various customers and 
employers. lLsoon obtained several pupils by their exertions. The third 
was from an intimacy I had formed with an acquaintance of Madame Gi- 
ronac, with a Mademoiselle Adele Chabot, who was of a good French 
family, but earning her livelihood as a French teacher in one of the most 
fashionable schools at Kensington. 

Through her recommendation, I obtained the teaching of the young 
ladies at the school, but of her more hereafter. The fourth channel was 
through the kindness of Mr. Selwyn, the lawyer to whom I shall now 
again revert. I had several visits from Mr. Selwyn after I had left Baker 
Street, and on one of these he informed me, that uponthe proofs of Lion- 
el Dempster’s ideatity being examined by the legal advisers of Mr. Demp- 
ster, of Yorkshire, they were considered so positive that the aforenamed 
gentleman immediately came to terms, agreeing to give up the property 
to Lionel, provided, in consequence of the great improvements he had 
made, he was not come upon for arrears of income arising fromit. That 
| Mr. Selwyn advised this offer to be accepted, as it would prevent any ex- 
posure of Lady R , and the circumstances under which Lionel! had 
been brought up, from being made public. Lionel had written to say 
that he was anxious that any sacrifice should be made rather than the 
affair should be exposed; and the terms were consented to, and Lionel 
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come into possession of further property to the amount of 900/. per an- 
num. As we became more intimate, Mr. Selwyn asked me many par- 
ticulars relative to myself, and by his habit of cross-examining, soon | 
| gained the best portion of my history; only one point I did not mention to | 
}him, that my family supposed that I was dead. 
| 4 
| POETRY IN FLOWERS. 
By | 
Thomas Miller, author of “ Pictures of Country Life,” &c. Pp. 192. 
London, Bogue. { 
With many sweet representations of the flowers here celebrated, Mr. | 
| Miller has in a true poetical spirit added sweets to the sweet; and not 
| with wasteful and ridiculous excess, but with congenial and genuine taste, 
| re-painted the lily and added perfume to the violet. The subject is a| 
| beautiful one for a mind imbued by Nature with poetic feeling and fos- 
| tered (flower-like) by cultivation. Mr. Miller (with a few redundancies, | 
pe: haps the result of over-anxious care and aspiring labour) has done 
| great justice to his theme and to his own reputation in this volume. It is | 
a eharming production: let us cull a nosegay (what a hateful word | 
bouquet is!] from it, let our readers see something of its lovely blooms, | 
and inhale something of its pleasant scents. The author interprets the 
| flowers as emblems of human emotions and symbols of the atfections. | 
) And thus the Violet: 
| ‘‘ Every one can remember some bank on whic the violet blows, some 
reen lane or pleasant footpath in which they have been stopped in spring | 
| by its fragrance. ‘ Sweet violets’ is one of the earliest cries which greet 
the ear in Spring, telling us that they have come again, like beautiful | 
children, heralding in the approach of summer ; they bring joyous tidings 
|of brighter days, and the return of singing-birds, and the whispers of long 
| leaves and pleasant walks, reminding us that Nature has awaked from her | 
slumber, and is shaking open the unblown buds, which have gathered | 
| around her during her long winter’s sleep. Dear was this modest and | 
| beaatiful flower to the hearts of our elder poets; and from its sweetness | 
buried amid the broad green leaves, they drew forth many an exquisite 
| image, and in it found the emblems of hidden Virtue, and neglected Mod- 
| esty, and unchanging Love. - 
| “Stepping further into summer comes the star-white Jasmine, that 
sweet perfumer of the night, which only throws out its full fragrance | 
when its sister stars are keeping watch in the sky; as if when the song | 
of the nightingale no longer cheered the darkness, it sent forth its silent | 
aroma upon the listeningair. Many a happy home does it garland, and | 
peepsin at many a forbidden lattice, one Love and Beauty repose. 
| Little did the proud courtiers and stately dames of Queen Elizabeth's | 
day dream that this sweet-scented creeper [a sprig of which seemed to 
| make the haughty haughtier still] would one day become so common as 
to cluster around and embower thousands of humble English cottages,— 
| a degradation which, could they but have witnessed, would almost have 
| made every plait of their starched ruffs bristle up, like ‘ quills upon the | 
fretful porcupine.’ Beautiful are its long, drooping, delbaueen shoots, 
| trailing around the trellis-work of a doorway, like a green curtain em- | 
broidered with silver flowers ; while here and there the queenly moss- 
rose, creeping in and out like the threads of a fanciful tapestry, shows its 
(crimson face amid the embowered green,—a beautiful lady peeping | 
through a leaf-clad casement. : 
} “But of all the odours that ever floated from the spicy shores of ‘ Araby | 
| the blest, there are few to excel the sweet fragrance of our scented | 
| Pinks, over which, when the wind blows, the gale seems to come laden 
| as if with perfume from a bed of apices. Beautiful are they in their wild 
state, waving on the ruined walls of some ancient fortress, and drooping 
peacefully over those mouldering battlements, behind which the warder 
once paced and the cross-bowman took his deadly aim,—there it still 
hangs, throwing its sweetness over the roofless walls of the banquet hall, 
, as if to show how frail and fleeting was the beauty which once proudly 
| trod those tumbling floors.”’ i a 


| The Poetical Language of Flowers; or, The Pilgrimage of Love. 


| “ PLOWERS OF LOVE. 
With grey head bent towards the ground, 
While wandering through a Saxou vale, 
A pilgrim first the violet found, 
Flinging its fragrance on the gale, 
As he towards the holy shrine 
Journey 'd along with wearied feet: 
He smiled to think the saint divine 
Should him with such aweet 


odaourr meet 


A lover on the Indian sea, 
Sighing for her left far behind, 
inhaled the scented jasmine-tree 
id : 
Shoreward he steer’d at dawn of day, 
And saw the coast all round embo: 


As it perfumed the evening wi 


ver’d 


| landscape ; 


| scend ; it brings before the ey 


| the healthy fragrance which has cheered them while wandering betwee? 


which stretch for miles throughout ou: 


And brought a starry sprig away 
For her by whose green cot it flower’d. 


And oft when from that scorching shore 
In after-years those odours came, 
He pictured his green cottage-door, 
The shady nan and window-frame, 
Far, far away, across the foam— 
The very jasmiue-flower that crept 
Round the thatched roof about his home, 
Where she he loved then safely slept. 


With raven-ringlets blown apart, 
And trembling like a startled dove, 
A lovely girl press’d to her heart 
A moss-rose to appease its love. 
But all in vain, it stili kept beating; 
And so she said, ‘‘’Tis all in vain! 
Oh, this love, ’tis past defeating: 
What can I do but love again!?’” 


“The ‘ Bonny Broom’ is familiar to every lover of the country, and 
cannot be mistaken for the gorse or furze, even in the dark ; for, although 
their flowers are very similar, there is a difference in the latter, which 
is soon ‘felt.’ The broom is one of England’s oldest flowers, and was 
as familiar to the eye of the ancient Briton as it is to our own; neither 
has its name undergone any change, for Alfred the Great called it the 
broom, as we do now. I have chosen to carry it farther back than the 
days of the Plantagenets, for the origin of its emblem, as there is but 
little of humility about their haughty race,—whatever there may be in 
their name.—Blue-belled flowers, known by a hundred various names 
in different parts of Englund, and all belonging to the genus Campanula, 
are as familiar as the daisy to every one who has rambled about the coun- 
try—from the campion (the giant) to the creeping, and every variety of 
bell-shaped flower that belongs to the order. But of all the blue-bells, 
my favourite is the wild harebell, which still gets as near into London as 
it can for the smoke, and may be found no further off than Dulwich and 
Norwood, nodding its beautiful blue head, when nearly all the flowers of 
summer have faded. There, together with the heather, it still blows, in 
spite of railways and land-surveyors, and willdo until the foundations for 
new houses have uprooted it from its native spot; until human habita- 
tions are reared, and household hearths blaze above the place where it 
has forages grown. That botanist displayed some taste who first selected 
these bell-shaped flowers as the emblem of Constancy; for “true blue” 
is one of the her colours about which Britons boast; they are truly Eng- 
lish flowers— 

‘Sweet daughters of the earth and sky.’” 

“ The Drowsy Poppy has been selected, in floral language, as the em- 
blem of Consolation; and frum its dreamy narcotic qualities is well cho- 
sen. Many of the double poppies which are cultivated in gardens have 
a very elegant appearance. It also forms a very beautiful ornament 
about the borders of our corn-fields, being pleasanter to the sight than 
to the smell; for the fragrance is very unwholesome, and on this account 
it is called by the country people the Headache. It is also called the 
Bed-cap and Corn-rose in ditferent parts of England. In the heathen 
fables the poppy is first said to have been raised by the goddess Ceres to 
console her for the loss of her daughter Proserpine, who, while gather- 
ing tlowers in the tields of Enna, was carried off by Pluto; and ever since 
then the goddess of harvest has cultivated it amidst the golden wheat. 
In some parts, the country maidens have still a belief that they can test 
the affections of their lovers by the secret power which the poppy pos- 
sesses; that if one of the petals was placed upon the palm of the hand, 
and when struck smartly it made a Joud report, their swains were true, 
while if it burst in silence it foretold that their lovers were false. In al- 
lusion to this there is an old stanza, written by whom I know not, which 
says: 


‘ By a prophetic poppy-leaf I found 

Your changed affection, for it gave no sound, 
Though in my hand struck hollow, as it lay, 
But quickly withered, like your love, away.’ 


“In the Apple-blossom we see the lily and the rose blended together 
like a blush softening into the snowy whiteness of a sweet face ; decking, 
peradventure, some countenance that we secretly love—a love which 
trom very fear we dare uot give utterance to, lest some other should al- 
ready be preferred. It may be, too, that at the same time we already 
stand high in her estimation, and yet her innate modesty causes her to 
sh rink back from revealing it; and so we go on dallying and sighing to- 
gether, like the spring breeze playing in and out of a bunch of apple-blos- 
soms, then quitting them until the warmer air of the bolder summer 
comes forth, and ripens the blushing blossoms into the full fruit of mel- 
lowed love. Of all the beauties which Spring, stepping forth, hangs 
upon the trees, leaying a wreath here and a garland there, the love- 
liest of all her rich decorations is still the opening apple-blossom—tne 
emblem of preference in love.” 

“ The White Rose has long been considered as sacred to Silence; ove" 
whatever company it was suspended no secrets were ever revealed, fo” 
it hung only above the festal board of sworn friendship. No matter how 
deep they might drink, or how long the wine-cup might c'rculate round 
the table, so long as the white rose hung over their heads every secret 
was considered inviolable ; no matter how trivial or how important the 


| trust, beneath that flower it wasnever betrayed; for around it was writ- 


ten the sentence, 
‘He who doth secrets reveal 
Beneath my roof shall never live.’ 


What faith and what confidence must there have been between man and 
man in the olden time, when only the presence of a flower was needed 
to prevent the maligning whisper, to freeze up slander’s hateful slime, 
and destroy that venom which, when once circulated, proves so fatal to 
human happiness! Beyond the circle to which the expressive text was 
assigned that wound about the rose not a whisper wandered ; the pleas- 


| ure only was remembered, the painful word forgotten ere it had gathered 


utterance; or, if remembered at all, it was only as having existed for a 
moment ‘under the rose.’ Truest test of friendship! inviolable bond of 
brotherhood! Sacred altar, on which heart was sworn to heart, thou 
didst need no golden chains to bind thee to thy trust, no solemn vow 
sworn but to be broken, nothing but a simple white rose to bind these 
men of true hearts and strong faith together. 

“ The Heath was well chosen as the emblem of Solitude. It could 
scarcely be otherwise, adorning, as it does, the lonely waate, and waving 
over weary miles of desolate moorland, where scarcely a tree breaks the 
long level line of the low hanging sky, and a human habitation but rarely 
heaves up to cheer the monotony of the scene. It recalls many 4 wild 
the bleak, broad mountain-side, which throughout the long 
winter and the slow-opening spring looked black and barren, till towards 
the end of summer, when it was clothed every where with the rich car- 
pet of crimson and purple heather, looking from the distance as if a sun- 
shine, not of earth, had come down and bathed the whole mountain steep 
in subdued and rosy light. The heath recalls scenes of solitude and o 
silence ; vast plains of immeasurable extent, where only the wild bird 
flaps its wings; spaces which when the sun has traversed across the day 
is ended, and upon the wide outstretched plains you see the night de- 
e still out-of-the-way scenes, that go elbow- 


ing in where mighty woods meet together, where the bramble trails, and 


| the blackthorn grows, and the red fox sits before the shadow of the steep 


bank, eyeing her young cubs as they play together amongst the crimson 


| heath-bells,—spots where lovers might sit and sigh away their souls in 


each other’s arms without being disturbed by even the foot of the solitary 


| hunter; where the light-footed deer would pace slowly along in his 
| heathery fastness, then bound off in a moment, with all the fleetness of the 


wind, when he saw the form of man intruding upon his forest-habitation 


| —places where the spotted snake basks securely at the foot of the — 
| oak; while the long-tailed martin pursues its prey among the gnarle 


and moss-covered branches overhead; where the little lizard peeps 8e- 


| curely from its hole, and the wild cat glares with fiery eyes from the 


r be solitary or alone, for around 
wards, 


d 


deepest solitude. Not that love can eve 
it are floating sweet memories, eyes that bend tenderly downy 
that fall sweeter than music upon ‘the ear, and looks that were kindle 
into sweet affection by the warmth of love.” 

“ The beautiful Hawthorn has been selected, as well as the Snowdrop, 
for the emblem of Hope; and there are few but can recall with delight 
the green hedgerows of Fngland. Our old poets, as if despairing to fi 
a fitting name for this fragrant blossom, have called it May, after one ol 


the pleasantest months in the whole year: for to them that word recalled 
| the season of poetry, the month of flowers, and was fraught with 


assocla- 
tions of all that is bright and beautiful in the earth; for there are but few 
objects that strike the eye with greater delight than the rural hedgerows 


country. and are at the close of 
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ring flushed over with the pink-white blossoms of May. In the olden 
time our ancestors did homage to this season of flowers, and went out 
with songs and music to ‘bring home May.’ They erected arbours of 

reen branches—they selected a beautiful maiden, and crowned her 
Queea of May—they placed her apona throne of flowers—they wreathed 
her brow with blossoms, and danced around her—and they hung the tall, 
tapering Maypole.w.th gay garlands of variegated colours. Even 
kings and queens left their palaces, the proud baron rode out from under 
the dark-browed archway of his feudal castle, the fair lady deserted her 
bower, and the brave knight, with his plumes dancing in the wind, mount- 
ed on his prancing war-horse, rode beside the white palfrey of his lady- 
love, and so they went forth, throwing their titles and dignities for once 
aside, to ‘do observance to the May.’ Surely we err in calling these the 
dark and barbaric ages while they paid such worship to the flowers. 
Although they might lack the light of that knowledge which has since 
broken out and illuminated the earth, still they had a fine taste for the 
beautiful, a simple and earnest adoration for the lovely flowers of the field; 
and wherever such a feeling exists, whether in the palace or in the cot- 
tage, it points out a refined mind, an elegant perception, and a heart alive 
to all that is pure and beautiful. How natural that so sweet-scented and 
common a blossom should be selected as the image of Hope! for who 
could behold it without trusting that there were still better days in 
store ?”’ 


“Tre Sxnowprop. 


As Hope, with bowed head, silent stood, 
And on her golden anchor leant, 
Watching below the angry flood, 
While Winter, mid the dreariment . 
Half-buried in the drifting snow, ° 
Lay sleeping on the frozen ground, 





upon what is soshaeehr called a “throne” was a plain coffin of more 
than ordinary length: the lid was lying by the side, and the simple silver 
plate, its sole ornament, bore a brief inscription, with the name and age 
of the deceased. An iron was heating in the wood fire, and two men, 
rough, cold, and painfully indifferent, stood ready to “ fasten down” as it 
is called,—to hide for ever from the world’s sight the mortal remains of 


161 


will be received as an exception, while the experienced will recognize it 
rather as an instance of a rule. 


A group of young men, variously clothed as regarded their general’ 
at g all senitan a large bow of black crape upon their hats and 
caps, were assembled in the Café Greco, a place much resorted to by 





Spencer Freeling. A yours man whose velvet cap, long fair hair and 
black tunic a la Raffaelle, 5 ag: that he also was an artist, a painter, 
stood with his face buried in his hands at the foot of the coffin, his slen- 
der figure shaken from time to time by suppressed and bitter sobs, as the 
tears _ ata themselves slowly through his long thin fingers, fell one by 
one upon the white linen which shrouded the corpse of ‘his friend. 

The head of the coffin wus turned towards the light, and the broad 
shadows thrown over the deep set eye, by the finely formed brow, gave 
additional power to an expression, which not even death could rob of its 
peculiar and striking intellectuality ; the skin was beautifully clear, the 
upper lip and chin were covered with long and exquisitely fine black 
hair, pp ey concealing the mouth whicl was gently open, and dis- 
played a line of ivory teeth of perfect regularity ; the nose was straight, 


in its marble whiteness to melt into the pure linen which surrounded it; 
the thin, long, delicate hands, and the finely turned wrist, were barely 
distinguishable from the linen upon which they reposed, and but for the 
pale violet hue which encircled the beautiful nails, and which tells so 
unmistakably of death, they might have been those of a woman in deli- 
cate health. 


It wasa mournful sight, the young proud man stretched out in the 
mocking panoply of death, and thus surrounded by all that told so plainly 
and so well of buoyant life, of bounding hope and lofty aims, by all too 
that spoke so palpably of high talent to warrant, and energy to sustain 
his noble aspirations. The sudden movement of one of the men, of whom 





Not heeding how the wind did blow, 
Bitter and bleak on all around : 

She gazed on Spring, who at her feet 

Was looking on the snow and sleet. 


Spring sighed, and through the driving gale 
Her warm breath cought the falling snow, 
And from the flakes a flower as pale 
Did into spotless whiteness blow ; 
Hope smiling saw the blossom fall, 
And watched its root strike in the earth ; 
‘I will that flower the Snowdrop cail,’ 
Said Hope, ‘ in memory of its birth : 
And through all ages it shall be 
In reverence held for love of me.’ 


‘ And ever from my hidden bowers,’ 
Said Spring, ‘it first of all shall go, 
And be the herald of the flowers 
To warn away the sheeted snow ; 
Its mission done, then by thy side 
All summer long it shall remain. 
While other flowers I scatter wide 
O’er every hill, and wood, and plain, 
This shall return, and ever be 
A sweet companion, Hope, for thee.’ 


Hope stooped and kissed her sister Spring, 
And said, ‘ For hours when thou art gone 

I'm left alone without a thing 

__ That I can fix my heart upon: 

Twill cheer me many alonely hour, 

__And in the future I shall see 

Those who would sink raised by that flower ; 
They'll look on it, then think of thee: 

And many a sadfal heart shall sing, 

Che Snowdrop bringeth Hope and Spring.’” 


We know not; but we cannot help thinking that every freSh heart will 

delight in these images. Our most common flowers are embalmed in 
such prose and verse. We have a hortus siccus in literature, but as de- 
licious as if living and adorning every rural nook of the smiling land. 


mention has been already made. towards the fire, aroused from his re- 
verie of grief the young painter ; hastily raising his head he threw a glance 
fierce, almost terrible in its expression of disgust and hatred, upon the 
disturber of his woe, then bending frantic with sorrow over the corpse, 
he kissed with intense and devoted affection the cold clay, and no longer 
able to control the emotion of his heart, he sobbed aloud. 

At this moment a voice agitated to a degree which rendered it scarcely 
articulate was heard upon the stairs; the accent unmistakably English, 
and the broken and imperfect Italian at once roused the poor youth, and 
for a momenta pallor rivalling that of the dead spread over his cheek. 


heart, he abruptly seized the two men, who were in the act of lifting the 
coffin-lid to its mn ng and hurrying them without explanation into a 
small room, in which poor Freeling had slept, and in which he had in 
all probability met his death, and hastily turning the key upon them, re- 
turned to his place near the coffin of fis friend. To do all this had oc- 
cupied far less time than the hapless comers, whose trembling limbs al- 
most refused their office, had taken to ascend the somewhat dark and 
narrow stairsg he was a moment too late, ayoung man whose strong 
likeness to dead proclaimed his relationship, closely fullowed 
by a fair young girl, reached the open door at the same instantas himself. 
A single glance into the room told all, and the hapless girl fell not less 
dead than him she mourned into the arms of the horror stricken boy, for 
indeed he was scarcely more. Gently disengaging himself, and assisted 
by Paolo, he bore the fainting burden toa dong form, and bending over 
it with passionate affection, seemed in the intense anxiety with which he 
watched for the symptoms of returning animation, to forget for a moment 
the cause of her attack. A rude laugh was heard in the inner chamber, 
aud before Paolo could rush to the door, the slight fastenings gave way, 
ana the men advanced towards the coffin, rudely declaring that they 
could waste no more time, and were proceeding with inconceivable 
brutality to recommence their work; Paolo pale with rage strode to- 
wards them, and whispered in a voice of earnest and concentrated emo- 
tion, a few words into the ear of the man who seemed master. They 
paused ; a dollar, it was his last, passed into the hands of the ruffian, and 
they left the room. 

During this terrible scene, the poor girl, just recovering from the pro- 
longed swoon, gazed with an indescribable expression of horror upon the 
actors ; her mind seemed to wander for some minutes, and with a look 
of childlike contidence and helplessness, she turned to her companion, 
pressed her brow, passed her cold hands quickly over her face, as if the 
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he sun; ‘ not as in northern climes obscurely bright;” but that glo- 
rious, cloudless sun, which is seen in such perfection during the winter 
as well as the summer months in Rome, shone brilliantly upon the oppo- 
site houses, and a light, powerful as the absolute sunshine of other coun- 
iries, poured into a room of that peculiar form and character which 
denotes a studio. That, however, of which we speak differed in many 
material respects from those high, angular, dirty chambers, which have 
been merely adapted by means of a large window, an unwholesome 
stove, and a coat of dull coloured distemper, to a painter’s use: lofty it 
was, and the walls, [where not hidden by the numerous studies of the 
painter] displayed a peculiar and well chosen red, eminently calculated 
to set them off to the best advantage, and to give life and warmth to the 
strong shadows thrown upon every object by the light which entered as 
described into the chamber from ‘a large square window composed of 
fo - Rg sang pieces of glass. 
1e floor was paved wi fenetian stuce autiful i : - 
fect in sdecutine: the an soe neg eo — “ . 
: ! , having 
something more than pretension to classic taste, and over it hung an old 
picture of several saints, whose glories and gilt robes bespoke a very 
early period of art. In the beading of the picture were stuck notes 
visiting cards, and memoranda, and around the frame of exquisitely 
carved oak hung a strange collection, such as is only to be found in a 
Painter’s studio; mandolins of various forms, some partially strun 
others in the most dilapidated condition, but retaining enough of their 


original shape to be of service ; gourds for drinking cups, and wine flasks 
many beads, rows of red berries, bright as coral, foils old arms of differ. 
ent nations, and every variety of date; a beautiful ivor crucifix, a small 
and wretchedly executed print of a patron saint, in whese ens::nguined 
heart innumerable arrows stuck thick as the quills upon the “fretful 
porcupine.” On one side of the said picture hung a locos irregularly 
formed piece of slate, upon which the names and ‘addresses of several 
models, with appended dates, were written in a bold, free hand in white 
chalk; upon the shelf itself a skull and several human bones, a book on 
anatomy, a volume of poetry, a tobacco pouch, and several well tinted 
meerschaums, bespoke the amusements and occupations of the owner. 
Around the walls were nailed with little attention to effect, innumerable 
ee in oil and water-colours, finished copies, and spirited studies 
a poset masters, evidently arranged in no other order than that of 
ew completion. A portrait strikingly handsome, and of that marked 
individuality of expressiou, which at once proclaimed a likeness, occupied 
4 central position opposite the fire-place, and over a table literally cov- 
ered with the implements and appliances of art, colours in powder, bro- 
ken bladders, partly compressed tubes, bottles of glass and tin brushes 
of every ey of form and material, and two or three plates tinted with 
every imaginable combination of colour, formed a melange not to be im- 
stated. In one corner of the room was a splendid cast of the Venus de 
Medici, over whose shoulder a magnificent white drapery fell in grand 
and sweeping folds; a number of plaster casts of hands, feet winged 
cherubs, and portions of the anatomical frame were on the floor. “ 
__ Just painted, and evidently prepared for more careful arrangement, a 
little apart stood one of those incomprehensible machines, a lay figure $ 
te tace was that of a woman, the long curls were tied out of the way 
over the head, the pink silk neck was partially uncovered, and the eyes 
glassy and cold, stared dismally upon vacancy. The figure was clothed 
an the dress of a contadino, which eung loosely enough around the slender 
waist and delicate limbs of the model; in the hand was a guitar, and the 
attitude bore a grotesque resemblance to that of a beautiful figure, which 
oe the centre of a nearly completed picture occupying the easel. 
es the player site on, ech cupmeion of snieekiceliananee aon 
€vidently just made a sudden pause in the she 4 i t Ps : > aoe 
fasion of ; . 1de a suc n paus e in the music, anc watched the con- 
“1 aya dancers, some of whom stood still, others endeavoured to 
herine to : web ' the matter, and danced on, while one “beautiful girl 
sic ina wih, we place, was in the act of playfully striking the merry mu- 
cembaion’ Sg r tambourine, the whole illuminated by a bright sun, and 
marvellous 7 seers transparent shadows; the figures brought out in 
wilpberangs eden. seer — blue sky, and one of those picturesque 
talent of men - — seem made expressly for painters, bespoke 
Upon a high stool st di . . “. . i . ; 
@ work of lene tame ing immediately before the picture, so evidently 
eet, not a tint i. large palette and brushes : the palette was freshly 
t ‘(usturbed, not a brush soiled, all was ready for 
was no mors {In the centre of the room, raised 


had been 
the painter. Al 


af. He 


reality were too terrible for belief; then, as ita sudden hope flashed 
| through her soul, and gave back to her frame its lost energies, she bound- 
}ed to her feet, and flew to the side of the coffin. Her quick eye glanced 


j rapidly from the portrait full of life and fire, to the pale, set features of 


| the original, and with a shriek, in which the agony of alife seem con- 
| centrated, she fell lifeless to the ground. His own grief absorbed in the 


| condi‘ion of his companion. Henry Freeling bent over the prostrate fori, | 


and assisted by the Italian, tried every means of resuscitation ; in vain 
| they poured water upon her forehead, chafed her cold hands, and blew 
| upon her temples, and called her by every endearing epithet to answer 
| them; but the hapless girl breathed not, stirred not, answered them not; 
| and alarmed beyond expression, Paolo leaving them for a few seconds, 
rushed down stairs to the next floor, and despatched a woman for the 
| English physician. Returning to the studio, he found Henry still bend- 
ing in speechless terror over the body of the unhappy girl, and using 
with fruitless assiduity their limited means again and again to rouse her 
from the state which every moment assumed a more alarming torm. The 
jaws dropped, the pulse became imperceptible, and the hands fell from 
his own with that utter lifelessness, which to those not accustomed to 
see persons in a similar condition is so frightful. Frantic with fear and 
grief, the boy kissed her pale brow, and clasping her hand in both his own, 
prayed her to speak to him, or his heart would break. 

It was an awful scene, the glaring sun, bright, mocking, pitiless, 
streamed through the open door of the inner room, and fell full upon the 
group—the unfortunate girl stretched on the cold pavement, her bonnet 
off, her fair beautiful hair spread in wild disorder around her face, her 
neck partially uncovered, her whole attitude bespeaking the utter aban- 
donment of despair. The youth who now bathed her pallid brow, now 


by every name of endearment and passionate entreaty to awake; the tall 
slight figure of the young Italian, who, regarding them with unspeakable 
grief, stood with his arms folded, his brow contracted, listening with im- 
patient eagerness toevery sound. As a carriage rolled rapidly down the 
street, he started, flew down stairs, and in afew seconds re-entered the 
room with the doctor, a young and good-looking man, whose whole face 
beamed with intelligence and kindness, and whose ample forehead and 
well-set eye denoted no ordinary talent. As he advanced quickly into 
the room, a shade passed over his face; and in the glance which he threw 
around what a host of bitter and busy memories might be read! Kneel- 
ing down, he felt for the pulse of the fainting girl; as he did so, a scarce- 
ly perceptible contraction of the brow, and a slight tremor of the lip 
marked his immediate appreciation of theseriousness of the case. Lay- 
ing his head upon the sufferer’s heart, he became seriously disturbed, and 
hurriedly despatched Paolo for some powerful restoratives, and in the 
mean time applied without success all the more usual means of revival 
under similar circumstances. Finding all in vain, he eagerly questioned 
Henry as to the duration of the attack, the relationship between the fair 
girl and the deceased, who, in the peaceful unconsciousness of death, lay 
cold and unheeding above them. Paolo, breathless from the speed he 
had used, and trembling with fear and agitation, soon returned with sev- 
eral small phials. Hastily pouring a few drops from one of them intoa 
little water, the good doctor put a small quantity into the mouth of the 
sufferer; and in a few minutes they had the satisfaction of seeing some 
slight symptoms of returning animation. 


could remove her from the fatal room, they quickly lifted the still lifeless 


tor carried it down stairs, followed by the wretched brother, who now 

that his fears for Agnes, such was the poor girl’s name, were partially 

removed, felt almost for the first time the full extent of his own loss. 
Placing her carefully in the carriage, they proceeded slowly towards 


mother to receive her daughter, and to break to her the news of poor 
Freeling’s death. Fully conscious of the perilous condition of his patient, 
he did not attempt to conceal his fears from the person most interested in 


to find things even more alarming than they were. Still senseless, her 
beloved child was gently unlaced and placed on a bed from which, alas ! 
she was never to rise again. Thus leaving the distracted party, let us go 
| back a few years, in order to account to the reader for the terrible results 
| we have recounted. Artist life in Rome! To many, but alas, only to the 
uninitiated, these words will convey none but pleasant thoughts of hopes 
fulfilled—ambitions realized—a life of sunshine crowned, it may be, by a 
death of fame. Alas! alas! how painfully the reverse is the truth. 
Those who have lived long in Rome, and have observed well, will feel 
the bitter truth of that which will doubtless appear to the many the 
result of a morbid and perverted imagination ; to the incredulous our tale 








aud chiselled as an antique sculpture, and the fine broad forehead seemed | 


With that intuitivejudgment which tlows spontaneously from kindness of 


kissed her lips, and now in a voice of hopeless agony called upon her 


Fearful that a more complete recovery should take place before they | 


body from the ground, and placing it upon the form, Paolo and the doc- | 


the hotel: Dr. D. preceding them, in order to prepare the unconscious | 


the truth; and when the sad party arrived, they found her fully prepared | 


English and other artists, and situated in the Via Condotti. It was nearly 
| mid-day, the place had a deserted and desolate ap , the counter 
was covered with empty cups and half-filled saucers, and rendered addi- 
tionally untidy by innumerable rings of milk and coffee, broken rolls, 
half-eaten cakes, the sprinklings of sugar and decapitated egg-shells. 
From the principal room, along kind of corridor extended, still redo- 
lent ae bad tobacco, and enveloped in the mystic fumes of the seductive 
weed. 

The party, fourteen or fifteen in number, sat irregularly disposed 
around; or standing about several small white marble tables, they were 
conversing sadly and in an under tone: the absence of all appearance of 
any refreshment near them, and the frequent consultation of the clock, 
| plainly intimated that they were waiting some message or signal to sally 
forth. The subject of their conversation was indeed sad. A young man, 
| in the flush of health and all the pride of youthful vigour, had been sud- 
| denly attacked with Malaria fever. While unconscious of his danger, for 
| he had but lately arrived, making a sketch at sun-set in the Camp 
feeling himself ill, but not choosing to “ give under” as he considered it, 
he had pursued his usual vocations for two days, at the end of which he 
determined to free himself from the painful sense of oppression which 
overwhelmed him; he joined a merry party at dinner in the Sepre, and 
in the excitement of wine and agreeable companionship, so far succeeded 
in his object, that it was not until the following morning that his disorder 
again attracted the poor fellow’s attention. He awoke burning with fe- 
ver, and endeavoured to rise, but in vain: and at a late hour, the woman, 
who came daily to make his bed and set lis solitary room in order, found 
him alternately scorched with fever, and shivering with cold. Few days 
aor before he was pronounced in a hopeless state, and on the ninth 

ay he breathed his last. He was a general favouritc, and his fellow- 
students, anxious to show their respect and friendship, had determined to 
follow his remains to their final home. 

“Tsit true,” said a young man, whose fair hair, bright blue eyes, and 
clear complexion, contrasted strangely with the dark locks, enormous 
beard, and fierce moustache of a large made but handsome fellow, upon 
whose arm he leaned, “is it true that Freeling is coming out?” “So 
true,” replied one of the group, “that he is already here; and I am fear- 
ful lest he should come in before we are gone; it would be but a sad 
welcome to Rome we could give him,—but perhaps he has already been.” 
** Hist, Cameriere Botteghe,”’ cried the veut in a louder voice, “ vi sono 
lettere per il Signor Freeling ?”’ “ Si, Signor,” replied the obsequious wai- 
ter, ‘ Dunquenon é stato qui questa mattina! Eccellenza, no!” ‘ He will be 
surely here, for I left a note some days back, telling him he would pro- 
bably find some.—How late it is !” 

The word had scarcely escaped his lips, when the glass door flew sud- 
denly open, and ayouth, whose whole expression, glad, reant, joyous, was 

so fall of life that the coldest heart must have felt its reviving influence, 
dashed into the room, upsetting a table in his way, and stood grasping a 
| friend in each hand, in the midst of the assembled group. “ Oh Freeling ! 
| Ah, Lawson, how are you, my dear fellow? How well you look! How 
| strange! How delighted Lam tobe among you! What aday! Dio mio! 
| You see I have soon learned the bad words. Did you know I was here ? 
| I should have been with you half an hour ago, but I could not help going 
| up the steps, just to take a look. Whatasky! How beautiful !—how 
| picturesque! And those queer devils! What, in the name of all that’s 

grotesque, are they? Where do they come from? What a lucky a ke 
am to be here!” and the happy youth again shook his friend heartily by 
| the hand. “ But you can’t think,” he ran on; “ you can’t conceive the 




















| 





fuss I had to get away!—the journey, the heat, the danger! the malaria, 
| the—” Strack by the peculiar expression which despite themselves, 
spread over the faces of his listeners, Freeling paused. He looked in- 
| quiringly into their faces, and for the first time perceiving the crape which 
was upon all their hats, he at once understood the whole, and turning 
very pale, sat down without speaking. Mastering his emotion by a strong 
effort, he said, ‘ Not Strange, surely?’ “Oh no,” said the youth he ad- 
dressed as Lawson; “ Strange is quite well, but he is not in Rome just 
| now.’’ Evidently relieved, voouliag’s look still asked for information, 
and expressed his great and natural sympathy as in a few words the facts 
were detailed to him. Hastily rising, he declared his intention of going 
| with them to the funeral. “Indeed, my dear Freeling, you shall not,” 
said he who had chiefly spoken. “I will not suffer you todo so; and I, 
though I was poor Freeman’s friend, will stay with you. You will under- 
stand,” said he, turning to his companions, “I shall scarcely be less with 
you. Come, Freeling, I cannot bear to think of this sad welcome; come 
with me. We will go to the Forum ;” and taking the armof the young 
stranger, he sallied forth. 


} 
| 
THE CAVE OF THE REGICIDES ; 
| AND HOW THREE OF THEM FARED IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Conclusion. 
| Jn November, came out the Act of Indemnity, by which it appeared 
| that Goffe and Whalley were not included in the amuesty which covered 
a multitude of sins. It was nevertheless far in February before the gov- 
| ernor had entered upon even a formal inquiry of his council, as to what 
| he should do with the fugitives; a formality which, empty as it was, 
must have occasioned their abrupt departure from Massachusetts. At 
Newhaven, a concentrated Puritanism seems to have offered them amuch 
safer Asylum ;* and as a brother-in-law of Whalley’s had lately held a 
kind of pastoral dignity in that place, it is not improbable that they re- 
ceived pledges of protection, should they choose it for their city of re- 
fuge. One now goes from Boston to Newhaven, by railroad and steamer, 
in less than a day; but in those times it was very good travelling which 
brought them to their Alsatia in less than a fortuight. There they were 
received as saints and confessors ; and Davenport, the strait-laced pastor 
of the colony, seems to have taken them ane his especial patronage. 
He seems to have been a kind of provincial Hugh Peters, though he was 
not without his virtues; and there was far more fear of him before the 
eyesof the local authorities, than there was of King Charles and his 
Council. His Majesty was in fact completely browbeaten and discomfi- 
ted, when bis warrant was afterwards brought into collision with the 
will of this doughty little Pope: and to him the regicides owed it, that 
they finally died in America. 
| The government at home seems really to have been in earnest in the 
} matter, and a royal command was not long in reaching Endicott, requi- 
{ring him to do all in his power for the arrest of the runaways. He 
seems to have been scared into something like obedience, and two zeal- 
| ous young royalists offering their services as pursuers, he was obliged to 
despatch them to Newhaven. So vigorously did these young men pros- 
| ecute their errand, that but for the bustling enaticlon of Davenport, they 
| would certainly have redeemed the honour of the colonies, and given 
| their lordships at Westminster Hall the trouble of two more state trials. 
For its own sake, no one, indeed, can be sorry that such was not the re- 
sult. But when onethinks how many curious details of history would 
have transpired on the trials of such prominent rebels, it seems a pity 
that they could not have been made serviceable in this way, and then 
set, with Prynne, to do penance among the old parchments in the 
Tower. 

The Governor of the Newhaven colony, one Leete, lived a few miles 
out of the town, but not far enough off to be out of the control of Daven- 
port, whose spiritual drill had got him in good order for the expected en- 
counter. That painstaking pastor had, moreover, felt it his duty to give 
no uncertain blast of preparation on his Sabbath-day trumpet, and had 
sounded forth his deep concern for the souls committed to his care, should 
they, by any temptation of the devil, be led to think it scriptural to obey 
the king and magistrate, instead of him, their conscience-keeper and dog- 
matist. With a skill in the application of holy writ, peculiar to the 
Hugh Peters’ school of divinity, be had bbarioule pounded his cushion, 
in some thirty or forty illustrations of the following text from the prophet 
Isaiah: “ Hide the outcasts, bewray not him that wandereth. Let mine 
outcasts dwell with thee, Moab! be thou a covert to them from the face 
of the spoiler.” + After this exposition, there was of course no dispute 
as to duty. The Pope is a deceiver, and Catholic Councils are lies; but 
| when was a Puritan preacher ever doubted, by his followers, to be an 
| oracle from heaven? 
| It wasin vain that the loyal pursuers came to Newhaven, after the 

little general had thus got his forces prepared for the contest. Welling- 
ton, with the forest of Soignies behind him, at Waterloo, was not half so 
| confident of wearing out Napoleon, as Davenport was of beating back 
| King Charles the Second, in his presumptuous attempt to govern his 
| Puritan colonies. Accordingly, when the pursuers waited on Governor 
| Leete, they found his conscience peculiarly tender to the fact, that they 
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were not ey ape with the original of his Majesty’s command, which he 
felt it his duty to see, before he could move in the business. 

yielded so far, however, as to direct a warrant to cert 
quiring them to take the runaways, accompanying it, as it would seem, 
with assurances of affectionate condolence, should they happen to let the 
criminals, whea captured, effect a violent escape. A preconcerted farce 
was enacted, to satisfy the forms of law, the bailiffs seizing the regicides, 
a mile or two from town, as they were making for East Rock ; and they 
very sturdily defending themselves, till the officers had received bruises 
enough, to excuse their return without them. But after this pleasant 
little exercise, the regicides had an escape of a more really fortunate elia- 
racter, and quite in the style of King Charles Second’s Boscobel adven- | 
tures. For while cooling themselves under a bridge, they discovered the | 
young Bostonians galloping that way, and had only time to lie close, } 
when a smart quadrupedal hexa:neter was thundered over their heads, as | 
they lay peering up through the chinks of the bridge at their furious pur- 
suers. No doubt the classic ear of Goffe, the Oxford Master of Arts, was 
singularly refreshed with the delightful prosody, which the retiring horse 
hoofs still drummed on the dusty plain; but they seem to have been so 
seriously alarm »d by their escape, that if they ever smiled again, they 
certainly had 1.ttle cause for their good-humour; for that very day they 
took to the woods, and entered upon a long and wretched life of perpetu- | 
alapprehension, from which death, in any shape, would have been, to 
better men, a comfortable relief. They immediately directed their course 
towards West Rock, where, with an old hatchet which they found in the 





forest, they built themselves a booth in a spot which is still called, from 
the circumstance, ‘“ Hatchet-Harbour.” 
with one Sperry, the woodman who final 
duced them to their life in the rock. 


Here they became acquainted | 
ly fitted up the cave, and intro- 


It seems that on stormy days, and sometimes for mere change of air, 
the poor Troglodytes would come down the mountain, and stay a while | 
with the woodman at his house. They had lived about a month in their 
cave, when such an excursion to the woodman’s had nearly cost them | 
their liberty. The pursuers, meantime, had accomplished a wild-goose | 
chase to New York, and had returned, after more perils and troubles 
than the regicides were worth. Somehow or other, they got scent of | 
their game this time, and actually came upon them at Sperry’s before | 
they had any notice of their approach. Fortune favouring them, how- 
ever, they escaped by a back-door, and got up to their nest, without giv- 
ing a glimpse of themselves to the pursuers, or even leaving any trace of 
their visit to favour a suspicion that they had recent] en it 
protection. But Leete, who had received 
and thus was relieved of his scruples, seers 
about this time, that he sent word to the {:zitives that they must hold 
themselves ready to surrender, if it should prove requisite for his own 
safety and that of the town. To thecredit of the poor men, on receiving 
this notice, they came out of their cave like brave fellows, and went over 
to their cowardly protector, offering to give theimselves up immedi- | 
ately. : 


y been in Sperry’s 
last the original warrant, 
to have been so alarmed 


Here the redoubtable Davenport again interfered, and though all the 
colony began to be of another opinion, he fairly drubbed the prudent 
Leete intoa postponement of the time of surrender ; and Goffe and Whal- 
ey were accordingly respited for a week, during which they lived in 
painful suspense, in the cellar of a neighbouring warehouse, supplied 
with food from the governor’s table, but 1 1 


) never admitted to his presence. | 
Meantime, the bustling pastor preached and exhorted, and stirred up ali | 
the important settlers to take his part against the timorous counsels of 
the governor, and finally succeeded in preventing the surrender alto- 
gether; and the fugitives weut back to their cave, never i 
themselves openly before men, though their days were ] 


again to show 
} om .¢ prolonged througn 
half another lifetime. 


It seems incredible that there was any real call for such singular cau- 
tion, under the loose reign of Charles the Second: vet it is remarkable | 
how timid they had become, and how long they supported their patient 
mousing in the dark. Nothing seems to have inspired them with conti- | 
dence after this. The pursuers returned to Boston, and made an indig- 
nant report of the contempt with which his Majesty’s authority had been 
treated at Newhaven; all which had no other effect than to give colour to | 
a formal declaration of the united colonies of New England, that an inef- 
fectual though thorough search had been made. 
was suffered to stop; but the regicides still kept close. and shunned the 
light of day. Who would have believed that the lusty Gott 
ley, whose fierce files of musqueteers seemed once their 
could have subsided inte sucha decorous subjects. as to live { yy 
lustres in the heart of a village, so quietly, that, save their feeder, 
soul ever saw or heard of them. Yet so it proved ; 
cumstances make the difference between the anchorite and the revolu- 
tionist, and so possible is it for the same character to be very noisy and 
very still. ; : 


On thisthe hue-and-cry 





and Whal- 
very shadow, | 
three 
not a 


torso much do cir- | 


After two months more in the cave, they probably foun 
into winter quarters, and accordingly shifted to a village a little west- 
ward of Newhaven, where one Tompkins received them into | l 


dit time to zo | 





Ww iis cellar. 
There they managed to survive two years. d ring which their only re- 
creation seems to have been, the sorry one of hearing a maid abuse t 


thei, 
Even thi 


as she sung an old royalist ballad over their heads. is Was some 


relief to the monotony of their life in the cel 


their attendant to set it agoing. The 


lar, and they would often get 
delighted to tind 

request, and little dreaming what an audience she had in the pit, would 
accordingly strike up with great effect, and fugue away on the 
Goffe and Whalley, and their fellow Roundheads, like another Wildrake. 
Perhaps the worthies in the cellar consoled themselves with recalling the 
palmy days, when the same song, trolled out on the . 

royalist pothouse, had been their excuse for displaying their vigilant po- 
lice, aud putting under arrest any number of drunken malignants. : 
: If they had any additional consolation, it seems to have been derived 
from an enthusiastic interpretation of Holy Writ, in which after the man- 
ner of their religion, they saw their ’ i i 


: g ir own peculiar history very minutely 
fore-shadowed. J hey had heard of the sad end of Hugh Peters. and his 


confederates, which they persuaded was the slaying of the two wit 
bing ep in the Apocalypse ;* and they now looked in sure and certain 
nope for the year 1666, which they pres uned would be marked by some 
great revolution, probably on account of its containing “the number of 
the Beast.”t But after two years in this cellar. ‘ 
certain royal commissioners, in fear of whom 
their cave, aud stayed there two months, ti 
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there arrived in Boston 
they again retreated to 
the wild beast drove them 
away. About the same time, an Indian getting sight of their tracks, and 
finding their cave, with a bed in it, made such an ado about his discovery, 
that they were obliged to abandon Newhaven for It is probable 
that Davenport now counselled their removal, and provided their retreat ; 
for one Russell, the pastor of Hadley, a backwood settlement in Massa- 
chusetts, engaged to receive and lodge them; and thither they went by 
star-light marches, a distance of an hundred miles, through forests, where, 
if “ there is a pleasure in the pathless woods,” they probably found it 
the only one in their journey. . F 


ever, 


ing them, thus skulking along by night through an American wilderness, 
in terror of a king, three thousand miles away, who all the while was 
revelling with his harlots, and showing as little regard for the memory of 
his father as any regicide could desire. ; 


a closet from which, by a trap-door, they were let down into the cellar— 
there to live long years, and there to die, and there—one of them—to be 
buried, fora time. While dwelling in this cellar. poor Goffe kept a record 
of his daily life ; and it is much to be regretted that this curious 
perished, at Boston, in the succeeding century, during the riots about the 
Stamp Act, in which several houses were burned. Sx raps of it still ex- 
ist, however, in copies; and enough is known of it, to prove that the 
exiles were kept in constant information of the progress of events in Eng- 
land; that Goffe corresponded with his wife, addressing her as his mother. 
and signing himself Walter Goldsmith; and that pastor Ri 
os with remittances for their support. 
ortunately, was copied, is a mouruful catalogue of the regicides and thei 
accomplices all classed according to their fate, with 
dences of the melan holy humour in which 


journal 


A5sCii 


Was s Ap- 
One leat of the diary which, 





some touching evi- 


the had been set 


records 


down. Itisa table of sixty-nine as great rogues, or as deluded fanatics. 
as have left their names on the page of English history: but there they 
stand on Goffe’s list, a doleful registry indeed, ‘ 
) 
* Some slain in wat 
Some haunted by the ghosts they had deposed ; 
but all noted by the wanderer as his friends, “ faithful and just to him.” 


Twenty-six are marked as certainly dead; others, as ¢ ondemned 


mn and 
the Tower; some as fugitives, and some as quietly surviving their rui 
and disgrace. How dark must have been the past and the future alike 
to men . hose histories were told in such chronicles; b is timorously 


rom their “ loop-hole of retreat,” did they look out on the ¢ 
and saw their cherished year of the Beast go by, 





and still no change 
and then consoled themselves with hoping there was some slight error 
Pe cee 

* Rev. xi. 8. t Rey. xiii. 18 


in his garden. 
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in the vulgar computation; and so hoped on against hope, and kept in 
He finally | secret their awful memories and perchance with occasional misgivings of 
ain catchpoles, re- | judgment to come, pondered them in their hearts. 

At Hadley they had one remarkable visiter, from whom they probably 


learned much gloomy gossip about things at home. In 1665 John Dix- 
well joined them, having made his escape to the colonies with astonishing 
secresy. He seems to have been a venturous fellow, who was far from 
willing to spend his days to a cellar, and accordingly he soon left them to 
their own company, and went, nobody knows where; but it is certain 
that in 1672 he appeared in Newhaven as Mr. James Davids, took a wife, 
and settled down with every sign of a determination to die in his bed. 
The first Mrs. Davis dying without issue, we find him, a few years after, 


| married again, begetting children, and supporting the reputation of a 
grave citizen who kept rather shy of his neighbours, and was fond of 


long prosy talks with his minister—the successor of Davenport, who 
seems to have rested from his labours. I wonder if those talks were so 
prusy! The good wife of the house, no doubt, supposed Mr. Davids and 
her husband engaged in edifying conclave upon the five points of Calvin- 
ism; but who does not envy that drowsy New England pastor the sto 


ries he heard of the great events of the Rebellion, from the lips of one | 
How often he filled his pipe, | 


who had himself been an actor therein ! 
and putfed his pleasure, or laid it down at a more earnest moment, to 
hear the stirring anecdotes of Oliver; how he looked; how he spoke and 
commanded! What unwritten histories the pastor must have learned of 
Stratford,—of Laud,—of Pym pouncing on his quarry,—of how the nar- 


rator felt when he sat as a regicide judge,—and of that right royal face , 


which he had confronted without relenting, with all its combined expres- 


| sions, of resignation and resolution, of kingly dignity and Christian sub- 


mission. 

Times went on, and the Hadley regicides wasted away in their cellar, 
while Dixwell thus flourished like a bay-tree in green old age. A letter 
from Goffe, * to his mother Goldsmith,” written in August, 1674 of which 
a copy is preserved, shows that years had been dvoing their work on the 
onee bold and stalwart Whalley. «Your old friend Mr. R.,” he says, 
using the feigned initial, “is yet living, but continues in that weak con- 
dition. He is scarce capable of any rational discourse (his understanding 
memory, and speech, doth so much fail him,) and seems not to take much 
notice of anything . . and it’s a great merey to him that he 
hath a friend that takes pleasure in being helpful to him for 
though my help be but poor and weak, yet that ancient servant of Christ 
could not well subsist without it. The Lord help us to profit by all, and 


to wait with patience upon him, till we shall see what end he will make | 
} with us.” 


Boys grew to be men, and little girls marriageable women, while 
they thus dwelt in the cellar; and the people of Hadley passed in and 
out of their pastor’s door, and doubled and trebled in number around 
his house, and not a soul dreamed ¢hat such inhabitants lived amongst 
them. This remarkable privacy accounts for the historical fact, given 
as astory in * Peveril of the Peak.”* It occurred during the war of 


King Philip, in 1675, the year following the date of Gos letter, and | 
t 


when Whalley must have been far gone in his decline, sé*that he could 
not have been the hero, as is so dramatically asserted by Bridge-north to 
Julian Peveril. It was a fast day among the settlers, who were imploring 


God for deliverance from an expected attack of the savages; and they 
| ~ 


were all assembled in their rude little meeting-house, around which sen- 
tinels were kept on patrol. The house of the pastor was only a few rods 
distant; and probably, through the miserable panes that let in all the 


sun-light of their cellar, Goffe watched the invasion of the Indians, and | 


allthe horrors of the fight, till the fires of Dunbar began to burn again 


in his old veins, and, overcoming his usual caution, sent him forth to his | 


last achievement in this world, and perhaps his best. Ona sudden, as 
the settlers were giving up all for lost, and about to submit to a general 
massacre, a strange apparition was seen among them exhorting them to 
rally in the name of God. An old man, with long white locks, and of 
inusual attire, led the last assault with the most daring bravery. Not 
loubting 
ishort time repulsed the savages; but their deliverer was gone. 
clue or trace could be found of his coming or going. He was to them as 
Melchisedek, ‘“ without beginning of life, or end of days;” and 


prayers, though quite in accordance with their enthusiusm, was doubtless 
not a little encouraged by the wily pastor himself, as an innocent means 
of preventing troublesome inquiries. In many parts of New England it 
was long regarded as a miracle, and the final disclosure of the secret has 
spoiled the mystery of a genuine old wives’ tale. 


About three years after this, Whalley gave his soul to God, and was ; 


temporarily buried in the cellar, where he had lived a death-in-life of 
Russell was now in a great fright, and with good reason, 
for anew crown officer was at work in New England, with a zealous de- 
termination to bring all offenders to justice, and if not the offenders 
t Edward Randolph, who 


+ 


fourteen years. 


themselves, then somebody mstead of them. 


has left a judge Jetfreys’ reputation in America to this day, was a Jehu | 


for the government, and 


his feelings towards the regicides are well 
ouched otf by Southey, in the words putinto his mouth in “ Oliver New- 
man: — 
“ Fifteen years, 
They have hid among them the two regicides, 
Shifting from den tu cover, as we found 
Where the scent lay. But, earth them as they 
I shall unkennel them, and from their holes 
Drag them to light and justice.” 


will, 


Alarmed by the energetic measures of such a man, Goffe, who was now re- 
leased from his personal attentions to his friend, appears to have departed 
from Hadley for a time; while Russell gave currency to a report, that 
when last seen, he was on his way towards Virginia. It was soon added, 
that he had been actually recognised in New York, in a farmer’s attire, 
selling cabbag 


where he would naturally visit Dixwell, and so returned to Hadley, 
whence his last letter bears date, 1670, and where he undoubtedly died 
the following year. 

How the two bodies ever got to Newhaven has long been the puzzle. 


It seems that R 


ussell buried Goffe at first in a grave, dug partly on his 


own premises, and partly on those adjoining, intending by this stratagem | 


to justify himself, should he ever be torced to deny that the bones were 
i But, in the years 1680 and 1684, Randolph’s fury being at 


+ 


The 


His friendship for two “ un- 


just judges” seems to have led him to dread the acquaintance of a third. 
As tor Dixwell, he lived on in Newhaven, maintaining the character of 
Mr. James Davids with great fy eee and so quietly, that Randolph | 
seems never to have suspected t 

At Hadley, pastor Russell received them into his kitchen, and then into | @ 


iat a third regicide was hiding in Am- 


‘ica. He had one narrow escape, nevertheless, from another zealous 


partisan of the crown, quite as lynx-eyed, and even more notorious in 


American history. In 1686, Sir Edmund Andross paid a visit to New- 
haven, and was present at the public worship of the inhabitants, when | 
Jumes Davids did not fail to be in his usual place, nor by his dignity of 
person and demeanour to attract the special notice of Sir Edmund, who 
probably began to think he had got scent of Goffe himself. After the 
solemnities were over, he made very particular inquiries as to the re- 
markable-looking worshipper, but suffered himself to be diverted from 
moresearching measures, by the natural and unstudied description which 
he received of Mr. Davids and his interesting family. It was well that 


they could answer so unaffectedly, for Audross was ready to pick a quar- | 


rel with them, conceiving himself to have received a great affront at the 
religious exercise which he had honoured with his presence. 
lerk had felt it his duty to select a psalm not incapable of a double 
ipplication, and which accordingly had hit Sir Edmund in a tender part, 
by singing ‘‘to the praise and glory of God” the somewhat insinuating | 


stave— 





il 


“ Why dost thou, tyrant, boast abroad, 
Thy wicked works to praise.”’ 

After this, though for forty years the righteous blood of a murdered 
king had been crying against him, Dixwell’s hoar hairs were suffered to 
come to the grave in a peace he haddenied to others, in 1688. Meantime 
tl lain in his cerements at Windsor, “ taken away from the 
ne,” and undisturbed alike by the malice that pursued his name, 


ind the tar more grievous contempt that fell on his martyr-memory from 
conduct of his two sons, false as they 





were to his honour, recreant 
s pure example, and apostate to the holy faith for which he died. | 
ich sons had at last accomplished for the house of Stuart that ruin which 


Holmes’ American Annals, in Ann 





n ' 
Also, Notes to “ Oliver Newman.” 





that it was an angel of God, they followed up his blows, and in | 
No | 


their } 
confirmed superstition that the Lord had sent his angel in answer to their | 


es; but he probably went no further than Newhaven, | 


ts height, he probably dug up the remains of both the regicides, and | 
sent them to Newhaven, where they were interred secretly by Dixwell 

and the common gravedigger of the place. 
they were not removed till the sad results of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
rebellion had put the colonists in terror of the inexorable Jeffreys. 
tate of Lady Alicia Lisle,—herself the widow of a regicide,—who had 
suffered for concealing two of the Duke’s followers, may very naturally 
have alarmed the prudent Russell, and led him to remove ail traces of 
Rogues as they were, who can help pity- | his share in harbouring Goffe and Whalley. 


Some suppose, indeed, that | 


It seems | 


other enemies had, in vain, endeavoured ; 
Davids was laid in his 


April 3 
and two weeks after James 
rave, came news which was almost enough to 


wake him from the dea - The glorious Revolution,” as it is called, was 
a ‘‘ crowning mercy” to the colonies ; and the friends of the late regicide 








now boldly produced his will, and submitted it to probate. It devised 
to hie heirs a considerable estate in England, and described his own st yle 
and title as “ John Dixwell, alias James Davids, of the Priory of Folke- 
stone, in the county of Kent, Esquire.” 

After my visitto West Rock, I wentin the early twilight to the grave 
of the three regicides. I found them in the rear of one of the meeting 
houses in the square, very near together, and scarcely noticeable in the 
grass. They are each marked by rough blocks of stone, having one face 
a little smoothed, and rudely lettered. Dixwell’s tomb-stone is far better 
than the others, and bears the fullest and most legible inscription. It is 
possibly a little more than two feet high, of a red sand-stone, quite thick 
and heavy, and reads thus :—‘‘ I. D. Esq., deceased March ye 18th, ye 
82d year of hisage, 1688-9." To make anything of Whalley’s memorial, 
I was obliged to stoop down to it, and examine it very closely. I copied 
it, head and toot, into my tablets, nor did I notice at the time, any pecu 
liarity, but took down the inscription, as [ supposed correctly, “ 1658, 

2. W.” While I was busy about this, there came along one of the stu- 
| dents, escorting a young lady, who bending down to the headstone of 
| Gotfe’s grave, examined it a few minutes attentively, and then started 
‘up, and went away with her happy protector, exclaiming, “ [ must leave 
_ it to Old Mortality, for I can see nothing at all.” I found it as she had 
said, and left it without any better satisfaction ; but, during the evening, 
| happening to mention these facts, | was shown a drawing of both Goffe’s 
{and Whalley’s memorials; by help of which, on repeating my visit 
‘early next morning, I observed the very curious marks which give them 
| additional interest. *Looking more carefully at Whalley’s headstone, one 

observes a7 strongly blended with the 5, in the date which I had copied ; 
so that it may be read 1678, the true date of Whalley’s demise. This 
same cipher is repeated on the footstone, and is evidently intentional. 

Nor is the grave of Goffe less curious. The stone is at first read, “ M. G. 
80;” but, looking closer, you discover a superfluous line cut under the M, 
to hint that it must not be taken for what it seems. It is in facta W 
reversed, and the whole means, ‘‘ W. G. 1680 ;”’ the true initials and date 
of death of William Goffe. If Dixwell was not himself the engraver of 
these rude devices, he doubtless contrived them ; and they have all ac- 
complished their purpose, of avoiding detection in their own day, and at- 
| tracting notice in ours. 

There was something that touched me, in spite of myself, in thus stand- 
ing by these rude graves and surveying the last relics of men born far 
| away in happy English homes, who once made a figure among the great 
} men, and were numbered with the lawfulsenators of a free aud prosper- 
ous state! | owned that, for a moment, I checked my impulses of pity, 
and thought whether it would not be virtuous to imitate the Jews in 
Palestine, who, to thisday, throw a pebble at Absalom’s pillar, as they 
pass it in the King’s Dale, to show the horror of the rebels’ unnatural 
crime. But I finally concluded that it was better to be a Christian in my 
hate, as wellas in my love, and to take no worse revenge than to recite, 
over the ashes of the regicides, that sweet prayer for the 30th of January, 
| which magnifies God, for the grace given to the royal martyr, “ by which 
he was enabled, in a constant meek suffering of all barbarous indignities, 
to resist unto blood, and then, according to the Saviour’s pattern, to pray 
for his murderers.” 

Two hundred years have gone, well nigh, and those mean graves con- 
tinue in their dishonour, while the monarchy which their occupants once 
supposed they bad destroyed, is as unshaken asever. Nor must it be un- 
noticed, that the church which they thought to pluck up, root and branch, 
has borne a healihful daughter, that chants her venerable service in an- 
other hemisphere, and so near these very graves that the bones of Goffe 
and Whalley must fairly shake at Christmas, when the organ swells, 
| hard-by, with the voices of thronging worshippers, who still keep “ the 
| superstitious time of the Nativity,’ evenin the Puritans’ own land and city. 
What aconclusion to so much crime and bloodshed! Such a sepulture 
—thought I,—instead of a green little barrow, in a quiet churchyard of 
England, “ fast by their fathers’ graves!” Had these poor men been con- 
tented with peace and loyalty, such graves they mighthave found 
under the eaves of the same parish church that registered their christen- 
| ing ; the very bells tolling for their funeral, that pealed when they took 
| their brides. How much better the “ village Hampden,” than the wide- 
world’s Whalley ; and how enviable the uncouth rhyme, and the yeo- 
man’s honest name, on the stone that loving hands have set, compared 
with these coward initials, and memorials that skulk in the grass ! 





| 











Sta, viator, judicem calcas ! 


A judge, before whose unblenching face the sacred majesty of England 
once stood upon deliverance, and awaited the stern issues of life and 
death ; an unjust judge, who, for daring to sit in judgment, must yet come 
forth from this obscure grave, and give answer unto Him who is judge of 
quick and dead. ’ 
ga ———— 
LOCAL SCENERY: LITERARY MEMORIES. 
Favourite Haunts and Rural Studies, including Visits to Spots of Inter- 
est in the Vicinity of Windsor and Eton. By Edward Jesse, Esq., aue 
thor of “Gleanings in Natural History,” &c. Pp. 365. Murray. 

Announcing this to be almost the first attempt at antiquarian publica- 
tion. Mr. Jesse has added so much more of a various and desultory cha- 
racter to the results of his new pursuit as to render the present volume, 
like those from his pen which have preceded, a pleasing and popular 
| omnium gatherum about interesting architectural remains, the biography 
| of their bygone inhabitants, country life, rural scenery, literature, natu- 
ral history, et quidusdamaliis. Its pages, therefore, with their many pret- 
| ty illustrations, are to be read as if we were visiting the spots around 
Eton to which they relate, and enjoying the gratification of a gossip about 
all we saw or could call to memory about them. The antiquarian de- 
scriptions of buildings are not very precise, but still they are enough for 
a ramble of this kind; and so here we halt. at Ritchings Park, sung by 
Shenstone, Pope, and other poets, as the abode of the Hertford family a 
hundred years ago. Of this place, Lady Hertford wrote in 1834. 

“1 cannot discover who were the first builders of this place. My Lady 
| Bathurst brought it in marriage to my Lord. Sir Peter Apsley, their 
common grandfather, for they were cousin-germans, purchased it of an 
ancestor of Mr. Britton, but that family had not long been in possession 
of it. On the spot where the greenhouse now siands, there was former 
ly achapel dedicated to St. Leonard, who was certainly esteemed a tute- 
ler saint of Windsor Forest and its purlieus; for the place we left (St. 
Leonard’s Hill) was originally a hermitage founded in honour of him.— 
We have no relics of the saint, but we have an old carved bench with 
many remains of the wit of my Lord Bathurst's visitors, who inscribed 
verses uponit. Here is the writing of Addison, hg Prior, Congreve, 
Gay, vn what he esteemed no less, of several tine ladies. I cannot say 
that the verses answered my expectations from such authors; we have, 
however, all resolved to follow the fashion, and to add some of ourowp 
to the collection. That you may not be surprised at our courage for dar- 
ing to write after such great names, I will transcribe one of the old ones, 
which I think as good as any of them: 


‘Who set the trees, shall he remember 
That is in haste to feil the timber ? 

What then shall of thy woods remain, 

Except the box that threw the main.’ 


There has been only one as yet added by our company, which is tol- 
erably numerous at present. I scarcely know whether it is worth read 
ing or not: 


‘ By Bathurst planted, first these shades arose, 


Prior and Pope have sung beneath their boughs. 
Here Addison his moral theme pursued, 
And social Gay has cheered the solitude. 


There is one walk that I am extremely partial to, and which is rightly 
called the Abbey-walk, since it is composed of prodigiously high beech- 
trees, that form an arch through the whole length, extremely resembling 
a minster. Atthe end is astatue, and about the middle a tolerably large 


| circle with Windsor chairs round it; and I think for a person of contem- 


plative disposition, one would scarcely find a more venerable‘shade in 
any poetical description.” 

Mr. Jesse also tag that Lord Bathurst informed Daines Bafrington 
that he was the first who deviated from the straight line in making pieces 
of water. by following the natural lines of a valley in widening a brook 
at Ryskins, near Colnbrook; and that Lord Stratford, thinking that & 
was done from poverty or economy, asked him to own fairly how little 

ihe water a 
at a serpentine 


more it would have cost him to made it 
Ritchings was probably, therefore, the first attempt 
form. 

The next halt and contemplation is King Jol 
which it is said: 


have 


straight. 


i's Hunting Lodge, of 
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“On the right-hand side of the road in going from Datchet to Wresbu” 
ry, and about a mile from it, some high trees may be seen across two 
fields, and a farm-house near, or rather amongst them. This is called 
King John’s Hunting Lodge. The lands around the neighbourhood are 
rich and well cultivated, and the meadows smile with beautiful verdure ; 
but in former times I cannot imagine a country better suited for the pur- 

oses of the chase. Here the hawk might be followed as it pursued the 
oor or bittern, when started from the reeds of the oe rivers.— 
The hare might be followed by the fleet greyhounds, and the stag chased 
by the staunch sleuth-hound. On approaching the house, it is impossi- 

ple not to be struck with its very ancient appearance. These was the 
rade porch, the primitive windows, the curious gables, all betokening the 
architecture of bygon® times. In the inside were the huge oaken tim- 
bers, the low roots, and the grotesque carvings. Two of the windows of 
the bed-rooms contained some stained glass of the arms of a king of Eng- 
land of an early period ; but I was not sufficiently versed in heraldry to 
determine which of them. It is, however, evidently of great antiquity. 
But what struck me most were two enormous walnut trees at the back 
of the house, measuring at three feet from the ground twenty-four feet 
‘n circumference, and still flourishing. If King John held a parliament 
under the Tortworth chestnut in Gloucestershire, he might well have 
done the same under the trees in question. They are, indeed, noble 
trees, and I believe the largest of the species in England. It is evident 
from the old foundations and the appearance of the adjoining ground, 
that this was a very considerable place in former times. It is also curi- 
ous that an underground-passage has been traced for some distance from 
the house leading directly towards Windsor Castle. In this passage 
some very early specimens of English pottery have been found, 
which are now in the possessionof Mrs. Buckland, the tenant of the farm. 
Similar specimens were discovered in the foundation of the oldest house 
at Kingston-on-Thames, one of which I now have. With reference to the 
underground-passage, I recullect the late Sir Jeffrey Wyatville informing 
me that he had discovered, and traced for a short distance, an under- 
ground-passage at the lower part of the round tower at Windsor Castle 
leading in the direction of the one already mentioned, and that there 
was an old tradition of such a one existing. Should this ever prove to 
be the case, the projeccor of the celebrated Thames Tunnel cannot claim 
the merit of originality. I must not forget the huge oak-beams and raf- 
ters in the garrets of this house. Their size is quite enormous, and they 
appear perfectly sound, although they must be of a very ancient date.— 
Mrs. Buckland, who showed us everything, and entertained us hospita- 
bly, informed me that her family had resided on the farm some two or 
three hundred years. She has one of those good old English names I 
delightin. Boc is Saxon for beech; and also ducken, from whence we 
have Backinghamshire, in which country these trees abound.” 

At Hurley Church (says Mr Jesse,) “the old sexton informed us tbat 
in making a vault near the communion table lately for one of the Clayton 
family, several leaden coffins of the Benedictine monks were discovered, 
one of which measured nine feet in length and three feet across the wi- 
dest part.” And “persons who recollect the house at Lady Place still 
speak of its fine and noble apartments, its vast marble hall, and the de- 
corations in the saloon, said to be by Salvator Rosa. Some of the meet- 
ings of the Hell-fire Club are stated to have been held here as well as at 
Medhenham Abbey.” , 

There isa good deal of cruelty described, excused, and deprecated, in 
the following quotation respecting bird-catching : 





“In a former work I have noticed the respective characters of rat and 





sharp sound. The morning is so serene and still that the noise is heard 
around. A blackbird flies from the clump hard by with clamorous voci- 
feration. The thrush on yonder spray ceases its song, and a roving squir- 
rel scampers along the green sward to mount the nearest tree to conceal 
himself in an ivy-tangle Roan while a rabbit stands upright, with ears 
erect and anxious, then quickly darts towards his hole. That momen 
sound is fatal to the nightingale. ‘The trapper hears it, and exults at his 
success, for pity finds no place in his heart. His prize is gained. Poor 
fluttering bird—your large dark eye is full of fear and misery, and your 
tender form can ill sustain those desperate but ineffectual struggles for 
liberty. 

“ And what must be the sensations of the captive, for surely such a mar- 
vellous creation must have sensatious and feelings somewhat more acute 
than those of the vulgar sparrow or the pert chaflinch, and more akin to 
its nature and worth! And so the result will prove. The trapper seizes 
his prey, and grasps it warily and tenderly, but firmly, and secures it in a 
canvass bag which he places in his hat, while he then prepares for fur- 
ther depredations on the race. Who will not now pity the poor captive, 
so lately free as the air, and unrestrained as its own wild melody ! Let us 
follow and see its fate; but first we will call to mind the placid walks 
we have had in one of those charming evenings in the mouth of May, 
when the moon has appeared in all her loveliness, and the late song of the 
throstle and blackbird were hushed. Then we heard the responsive 
melody of these sweet birds of night: 


When the clear moon, with cytherean smile 
Emerging from an eastern ead has shot 
A look of pure benevolence and joy 

Into the heart of night. 


And what could be more delightful than this {their choral minstrelsy, and 
what more varied? It ever accords with the tranquillity of the scene ; 
and these wakeful birds appeaias if they had been sent to declare the 
Creator’s goodness, and to attune the mind to harmony and peace. ‘ Sweet 
artless songster’—but let us now follow thee to thy darkened cage and 
confinement. There the chances are greatiy against thy surviving thy 
captivity. Thou wouldest dash thy tender head and beat thy fragile 
wings against the bars of thy prison—thou wouldest flutter till thy stength 
and thy life failed thee, had not thy crafty keeper fast bound thy wings 
together. Thou art left to mope, if not to die. Thou wouldest starve, 
but thy relentless captive will not permit thee. He will force open thy 
delicate beak, cram it with unaccustomed food for days together, and 
when thou art possibly at length subdued by perseverance, thou wilt 
daintily of thyself take that artificial meat still so distasteful, urged by a 
feeling of hunger. Thou wilt, even, perchance, sing an untrequent and 
a weary song, expressive of thy misery and thy servitude, beautiful as it 
cannot fail to be like the song of the Israelites in the land of the stranger; 
but nowun like the joyous sounds in thy native copse, when fullof energy, 
and expectation, and love, you invited the return of a faithful mate,* and 
‘charm’d the forest with your song.’ But it is scarcely possible thou 
wilt survive the ensuing winter. The migratory instinct calls thee to the 
delightful groves o° more genial climes, and thou wilt become restless, 
and increase thy melancholy. Better, far better, gentle bird, that thou 
hadstdied at once, than linger in thy prison for a year, or may be two, 
the victim of man’s avarice and barbarity. Let me hope that this little 
picture of misery, sketched from the life, may be the means of inducing 
those who are in the habit of purchasing nightingales for the purpose of 
confining them in cages, to refrain from the practice, as it is evident that 





may note its curious philological corruption ; as it descended from De 

alta Ripa to De Alterive, and thence to Haute rive, and Hawtrey, with 

a  oaaiila for its crest, as if derived from that, and not from High- 
ank. 

The “Country Clergyman,” a magazine-tale, forms a sort of span- 

bridge to notes of natural history, bull-finches, canaries, &c., and re- 

marks on other seats. 


—— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The opening of this theatre is always an event, but upon the present 
oceusion it created an unprecedented sensation, from the certainty of a 
determined and powerful rival being in the field. Gatheriag fresh 
energy from the difficulties which surrounded him, iustead of being inti- 
midated, Mr. Lumley hascome to the struggle with the best weapons 
much time and trouble and an utter disregard to outlay could arm him 
with. On his side there is no doubt much sympathy (we will not say pre- 
judice) with les habitués of the Opera. To many of these, the very idea of 
italian Operas in the purlieus of Drury-Lane, vis & vis des Poses Plastiques 
de UVhotel Garrick, appears nothing short of “ Vandalism.” 
Formerly, the Opera before Easter was quite a Lenten dish, a perfect 
soup maigre,aretuge for idle courriers and other lazzaroni of the numer- 
ous tables-d’hdte in the neighbourhood of Leicester-square and the Qua- 
drant. Not so upon the present occasion. Never have we witnessed a 
more auspicious opening as regards entertainment or attendance. The 
boxes made a fair show for so early in the season, the other parts of the 
house being crowded, and, “sad reflection on the gallantry of the Eng- 
lish,” many ladies in the pit compelled to remain standing, no one of the 
many * burly swains” near them offering to accept the “ Chiltern Hun- 
dreds” in their favour. 
Poor Donizetti's “ La Favorita,” by no means a chef-d’euvre either as re- 
gards music or libretto, was selected as the’ opera for the occasion, Gar- 
doni having performed in it at the French Académie de Musique with 
great success. The lyrical merits, be they what they may, of this hack- 
uied opera being well known, we will proceed to what, upon this occa- 
sion, formed the leading feature of attraction—the debit of Gardoni. This 
young artist, the beau ideal of Shakspeare’s Romeo, in countenance and 
form, achieved a merited success both as an actor and tenor, and will 
prove a great acquisition to this establishment. His graceful bearing at 
once predisposed the audience in his favour ; which impression was con- 
firmed when his pure rich voice, fresh with that youthful, silver tone, 
which, alas! so suon wears out, fell upon the ear, Freed from the tortu- 
ous mannerism of style so peculiar to the French Academie, our young 
artist revelled in his part, and sang with an exquisite taste and feeling, 
which at once established him in the favour of his hearers. With a fine 
chest voice, slightly fettered at present, evidently from acold, he seldom 
uses the falsetto, though when he does, it is with great effect; and his 
head tones strongly reminded us of Ivanoff. The dijouz of his part, “Una 
vergina” and “Spirito gentil,”” he gave with a pathos which could not 
be surpassed, and was deservedly encored in both. His indignant denun- 
ciation of Ferdinand, when he discovers the dishonour that has been put 
upon him, wasa burst of tragic passion, which brought down rounds of 
applause, and clearly proved him capable of filling the highest réles of 
the lyric art with success, 

Sanchioli, the prima donna, has certainly improved since last season, 
and sang her part in an artistic style aud finish, which show she has made 
great progress on the ladder of Fame. 





if there were no purchasers, there would be no nightingale-catchers. 





mole catchers, exactly such as | had met with, and no two characters 
can be more distinct. I may now add a third, who have a placid, unti- 
ring appearance or aspect, exercising patience like flshermen for the hour 
together. I refer to bird-catchers, such as we see them in the fields 
around London, contentedly awaiting fortuitous flocks of goldtinches, lin- 
nets, and red-poles, with hopes as visionary and deceptive as those of the 
expectant disciple of Walton himself. I liave frequently talked to these 
men, as they have been seated with a long string in their hands, ready to 
close the net, should any unlucky birds settle within its range. I always 
approach them with great caution, fearful that my intrusion may drive 
away the expected prey; but itis extraordinary how little apprehensive 
they seem of this being the case. In fact, they appear by no means 
anxious to conceal themselves, trusting to the fascinating powers of their 
call birds. These are arranged round the net, and evidently show aspite- 


ful pleasure in getting their wild brethren into the same scrape with | 


themselves. They jug and sing, and flutter and call, with extraordinary 
energy, and which increases as they hear themselves responded to ata 
distance. As the wild birds approach, the call is changed; and many of 
these latter settie on the net, as if unable to resist the allurements of the 
others. ’ 


* These bird-catchers, as I have already remarked, are patient, untiring 


men, fond of descanting on the relative merits of their call-birds, some of 


which have a large price put upon them. They are generally Spitalfields 
weavers; but sometimes shoemakers, thus having employment when 
birds cannot be caught. They appear to be an industrious sober race of 
men. 
downcast vagabond, most justly detested by all owners of groves, planta- 


tiens, and hedge-rows, possessing any good taste, within twenty miles of 


the metropolis. I knew one of these men, who passed much of his time 
iu the Spring in the pretty lanes of Buckinghamshire, trapping the 
merry nightingales” as they 
Answer’d and provok’d each other’s song. 
He was a hard-featured, uneducated man, looking very like a veteran 
poacher; in which occupation, | was informed, he was very expert. 
Mach of his time had been passed in woads and coppices in trapping any 


good songsters he heard in the breeding season ; such as thrushes, black- 


birds, woud-larks, and blackcaps; and it was extraordinary in how short } 
I have | 


a time he tamed them and brought them to resume their song. 
seen a nightingale a few days after it was caught take its food out of his 
lips, but he kept his method of taming a secret. The nightingale-catch- 
er’s season is very short, but he makes the most of it; and it is greatly to 
be regretted that in the exercise of his craft he deprives so many persons 
of those exquisite cadences which are justly appreciated by all lovers of 
harmony and nature. But whatever may be the faults of his character 
and calling, the nightingale-catcher is by no means an individual devoid 
of taste ; on the contrary, he appears to appreciate dulcet music, and de- 
lights in soft sounds; and is moreover, a connoisseur in melody. His 
room, certainly, is generally filled with slvill canaries and other birds, 
to say nothing of jackdaws, magpies, and starlings, with afew tame ban- 
tams, and now and then a hedge-hog or a guinea-pig on the floor. His 
craft is, however, much less a sin in his own estimation than in that of 
other people; but this is commonly the error of all rogues—a dilettanti 
on a minor scale, but an unprincipled one at best. 

_ But let me draw the picture of a nightingale-catcher from the life ; not 
the one I have already referred to, but one who pursued his calling for 
many years in the sweet groves and tangled thickets of a delighted neigh- 
bourhood. To look at or to meet him, it would be supposed that a more 
guileless or diligent hind could not be seen. His work began early in 
the morning, for the commencement of it was as soon as two or three 
o'clock. The only questionable symptom about him was a shooting-coat, 
deep in the pockets of which he concealed the instruments and entangle- 
mentsof his calling, and the most irresistible enticements. The frogs 
which the amiable Walton recommended as baits were net more tempt- 
ing to the fish, thanthe impaled meal-worm to the gentle songster which 
it was unhappily destined to allure. The “sweetly plaintive song” is 
heard, the trap is set, and soon down drops the deluded victim to seize 
the bait; sweet bird, in an instant, if you touch it, your rich, powerful, 
yet sott and gentle cadences are stopped. Those wild wood-notes that 
no art can imitate, no inferior organization equal, will be heard no more ; 
you will enjoy the charms of liberty no longer. But see, something 
alarms him, and the bait is left untouched. It isthe strange sight of in- 
truding man in these secluded haunts. The bird has quitted the snowy 
and fragrant thorn-bush, where he had sung his song of love, and renews 


his warbling at a short distance, for the spot has been fixed on where he | 


4opes to allure a mate, and he is loath to quit its neighbourhood. 

* And how does the trapper act in thisemergency! A stone or a clod 
thruwn into the thicket where the bird is singing, in hopes of driving it 
‘ininto the bush where the traps are laid. 


eacy another bird was singing on the very thorn. 
we - 


18 
ag 
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That so long note, so 
‘ sustained, can scarce proceed from any other source than that of 


some kindred nightingale, and yet variety is wanting. The same soft 
. rain ls again and again repeated, but it stops far short of reality. It is 
the mi * 


Well has he learnt 
‘8 far as the power of human imitation will go. Failling to bring 
His victim back by force, he uses gentler means, and imitates the well ac- 
customed hotes. The bird is deceived by the sounds, and is jealous of 
@ rival in his own domain (he is jealous in the extreme in the pairing 
season), and quickly returns to his former retreat. Suddenly the rival 
ceases, the bait is forthwith perceived, and as the songster’s sense ot 
Jealousy and anger was roused by a fancied rival, so now is his appetite 
of hunger equally excited by the tempting mealworm on the ground be- 
fore lim. die is cast—up springs the trap, quick and with a 


h mocKlug trapper himself who whistles to allure. 
4S part 


Aias! the 


~) 





The nightingale-catcher, on the contrary, is generally a stealthy, | 


But this fails, and you would | 


And how much more gratifying is it to hear these birds ‘ lulling nature to 
rest,’ and chanting their music in their native groves, than to see 
them moping prisoners in a cage, pining for that freedom which a be- 
nevolent Creator destined them to enjoy, and which they do enjoy when 
undisturbed by the selfishness of man.’ 

Our next extract enshrines an imperishable name: 


“ About two miles from Agmondesham, or Amersham, on the road to 
Uxbridge, is the pretty village of Chalfont St. Giles, celebrated as being 
the spot in which Milton resided during the continuance of the plague in 
| London. From the turnpike-road you dr) down a lane to the right, and 
| find yourself in a small sequestered hamiet, shaded with trees, amongst 
| houses irregularly built, and sheltered with surrounding gardens and or- 
|chards. On the left stands the church; and a liutle further, on the oppo- 
site side, a fine elm-tree, projecting over the road, throws a picturesque 
character on the scene. Passing the vicarage, a modest structure, in 
| harmony with the rest of the village, and approaching the very outskirts 
| of the place, you come to the smal! humble tenement where the immortal 
| author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ was contented to reside, and which is now in- 
| habited by one who obtains his livelihood by measuring yards of cloth, 
instead of feet of verse. In short, Milton’s house is now the residence of 
,atailor. Those persons who have seen drawings of it, taken a few years 

ago, will not easily recognise it at first sight; for the porch, its distin guish- 


ing feature, has been taken down, and with it much of the character of 


the ancient dwellings of that time is lost. The house, in size, is some- 
what betweeu the farm-house and cottage, probably once the residence 
of asmall yeoman. In the interior it appears to have received little or 
no alteration. On entering the passage, you see a long low room to the 
left, which was a kitchen, and opposite to it one rather smaller, which 
Milton in all probability occupied. Over these are bed-chambers, to 
which you ascend by an old gaken staircase. The room over the sitting- 
room is comparatively lofty, and is supposed to have been the bed-room 
of the poet. Behind this is a small chamber, and these form the entire 
little domicile. Inall probability, the interior of the house is at the pre- 
sent time very little ditterent from what it was in Milton’s; who, we are 
told by his biographers, was so humble in his manners, and partook so 
much of the primitive simplicity of those ancient times, that he used to 
dine in his kitchen. Here he finished his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and continued 
to reside during its publication in 1667, and while sitting in the garden re- 
ceived the suggestion of Elwood the quaker to write ‘Paradise Regain- 
ed.’ The house is still deservedly venerated in the neighbourhood as the 
residence of England’s epic poet.” 


We will now add to these chequered miscellaneous examples af the 
author’s matter and manner a notice of Checguers : 

“ This place, like Hampden, is in the Chiltern Hundreds, and it took 
its name, as Lysons informs us, from one of its ancient lords, John de 
| Scaccariis (or of the Exchequer), from whose family it passed to that of 
| the Hawtreys. It afterwards came into the Russell family, one of whom 
| was a lineal descendant of Oliver Cromwell, by the marriage of Sir John 
Russell with Lady Frances, the Protector’s daughter, widow of Robert 
Rich, Esq. In consequence of this connexion, it may readily be sup- 
posed that Checquers, like Hampden, is replete with pictures and circum- 
stances having reference to the times of the Commonwealth. Checquers 
is pleasantly situate aniongst woods, and is about two miles from Hamp- 
den. On emerging from a wood at the back of the house, a fine view 
presents itself from a sort of downy terrace, and from which part of the 
rich vale of Aylesbury is seen, and also a portion of Oxfordshire, with 
churches and gentlemen’s seats in the distance. An abrupt bank, or what 
is called a hog’s back, extends some distance from the terrace, down the 
sides of which, and in the bottoms, there is a box-wood, evidently indi- 
genous, and which flourishes with great luxuriance. It gives a pleasing 
| feature to the landscape. Near the house there is a noble relic of an elm- 
| tree, called ‘ King Stephen’s tree,’ and which, from its appearance, and 
| great size and antiquity, may possibly have existed in that king’s reign. 
| Its circumference, as far as | could ascertain it, was about thirty-six feet. 
| The elm is a very long-lived tree, and as long as any part of it is left, it 
| will continue to throw out branches, which is the case with the one in 
question. A fine old ash-tree stands near it. The gardens are kept up 
with great care and neatness, and are such only as are seen in the posses- 
sion of English country gentlemen. The house, although not remarkable 
for any architectural beauty, isreplete with what may be called real com- 
fort. The gallery is very striking, and has an interesting collection of 
portraits, and a fine collection of books and old china. Amongst the 
books is the Bible of Charles the First. In a cabinet in an adjoining room 
are some of the clothes of Oliver Cromwell, with his sword over the man- 
tel-piece. There is a portrait of him and of Lady Claypole, and of other 
| persons either belonging to or connected with his family. Checquers, by 
the liberality of the amiable possessors of it, is, 1 believe, shown on two 
days of the week. It will well repay a visit to it, both on account of the 
| historical associations connected with it, and the beauty of the scenery 

around it. The lovers of antiquity may trace the earth-works not far 
from Checquers, on the side of the Chiltern Hills, and the circular mound 
| or keep called Kimble Castle.” 





On the name of Hawtrey, mentioned in the foregoing quotation, we 





* “The male nightingale arrives in this country about the middle of 
April, and ten or fourteen davs before the females. The arrival of the 
former is taken immediate advantage of. Many are caught by the Lon- 
don bird-catchers during the first week, and these are preserved without 


difficulty; but ifa male he caught after the females have arrived, and 
his song has gained him a mate, he is almost certain not to survive his 


s Birds 


captivity.” — Yarre 


Superchi, the new baritone, possesses a fine voice, which he has evi- 
dently cultivated with care; and his acting was above praise. 

In Bouche, the new basso profundo, this theatre has another gem to 
boast of; but we must reserve our notice of the respective merit of these 
new acquisitions for a future occasion. 

The opera was well put upon the stage; the scenery, decorations, and 
dresses were all in the best taste. 

Upon the conclusion of the opera, the three new singers were summon- 
ed before the curtain, and received the enthusiastic congratulations of the 
audience. 

The chorus, which has been considerably strengthened, was well-dril- 
led and efficient, showing that a ‘‘ maestro” has taken some pains to ren- 
der this important adjunct to the theatre a perfect element of success. 

The band under the auspices of Mr. Balfe was not quite so fortunate, 
and it will require some attention to place it on a par with the excellence 
of the other departments of this splendid establishment. Of course much 
allowance must be made for a band enlisted from most parts of Europe, 
aud for a first night; but it was a general remark among connoisseurs 
that the wind instruments prevailed too strongly over the violins, which 
did not take their proper part in the general orchestral effect. In the 
talent and devotion of Mr. Balfe to his delightful metier, this defect will 
soon tind a remedy. 

The new ballet ‘Coralia,’ another version of La Motte Fouqué’s ro- 
mance of ‘Undine,’ introduced to us the new danseuse, Mademoiselle 
Rosati, and our favourite, Marie Taglioni, another myrtle in the crown of 
the illustrious race of which she is a scion. 

The success of Rosati was soon decided. In a few minutes after she 
had bounded on the stage, resplendent in the most exquisite youthful 
beauty and grace, evincing a perfection of art, which appeared to com- 
bine the beauties of the turee great schools of dancing in herself, thun- 
ders of applause proclaimed from the delighted spectators that the throne 
of Taglioni was about to be ascended by her successor. 

We centidently predict that this exquisite danseuse will, ere long, be- 
come the first in Europe; no disparagement to our longer established 
favourites. 

Mademoiselle Marie Taglioni also achieved a great success, and will 
become a great favourite—ler name alone is a “tower of strength.” 

Mdlle Wauthier, another debutante, was too ill to appear: but the ex- 
cellent dancing of the beautiful Mdlle Beaucourt, and the fawn-like ele- 
gance and agility of Madame Petit, left nothing to desire. 

The mise en scene of the ballet was in the very best taste, and the scene- 
ry, the best we ever remember seeing, reflects the highest credit on Mr. 
Marshall. The corps de ballet were numerous and efficient—indeed, the 
pertect touts ensemble rendered it one of the most magnificent scenic and 
poetic delusions of the stage it was ever our lot to witness. 

If this is to continue as the result of competition, the public will, in- 
deed, have good reason to be satisfied; and if Mr. Lumley’s “ guests” 
continue to be as numerous as on Tuesday, he would, indeed, be a 
“‘churlish host” not to be content. 

a 


PARISIAN AMUSEMENTS. 


Ye who are in love with the theatre and the dance, and with all exci- 
ting amusements, here is a list for you to choose from, in this hare-brained 
French metropolis;—The Grand Opéra, ‘‘ Lucia de Lammermoor,” with 
Rossi Caccia as Prima Donna; The Théatre Frangais, “ La Marquise de 
Senneterre,”’ with Sampson as Le Commandeur, Leroux as Cinq-Mars, and 
Mlle Anais as La Marquise; the Opera-Comique, ‘ Marie,” “ La Part 
du Diable,” with Grignon as the Baron, Mlle Blanchard as the Baroness, 
Roger as Rafaél, and Mile Revilly as the Queen; the Vaudeville, “ Les 
Mémoires du Diable” (how fond they are of Playing the Devil in Paris!) 
with Hippolyte as Lormias and Mlle Doche as Marie; the Variétés, “Un 
Domestique pour tout faire,” with Lepeintre as Deroilly and Mde Lobry 
as Lucile; the Gymnase Dramatique, ‘“Clarisse Harlow,” with Bressant as 
Lovelace and Rose Chéri as Clarisse; the Palais Royal, “ Les Bains a 
Domicile,” with Alcide Tonsez as Bouriquet, and Mlle Anne as Niviche, 
and “ L’Inventeur de la Poudre,” with Sainville as Hector and Mile Fre- 
nise as Floretta; The Port St. Martin, “ Le Docteur Noir,” with F. Le- 
maitre as Fabien and Mlle Clarisse as Pauline ; the Ambigu Comique, 
“Le Marché de Londres,” the fiftieth representation of the most absurd 
of ail possible caricatures of English life and manners; the Cirque Na- 
tional with its “ grand exercises of equitation, haute-école, manceuvres of 
cavalry, dance and voltige of horses, and comic scenes and exercises,” 
(you will there see an Englishman, Charles Price, confessedly the best of 
them all,)and the five smaller theatres of the Gaité, Comte, Folies Dra- 
matiques, Délassemens Comiques, and Luxembourg, with performances 
which I need not particularize. Fourteen theatres open at once, and 
with overflowing houses nightly, although this in Paris is the dud/ season! 
London must certainly yield the palm here in a point of somewhat ques- 
tionable merit. And think ye the list of Parisian amusements is thus ex- 
hausted ? Pooh, you are very much in the dark! Add these to the cata- 
logue :—Exhibitions at the Louvre and the Luxembourg; Exposition of 
sculpture atthe Palais des Beaux Arts; Garden of Plants; birds, beaste, 
reptiles, and comparative physiology; public experiments of the frigo- 
rific apparatus in the Galérie de Valois, where you may make ice and eat 
it within five minutes; models of machmery and implements at the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers; Museum of Artillery; magnificent col- 
lection of arms; the swords of the great Condé and the Constable de 
Montmorency; promenade at three o'clock in the Champs Elysées; pub- 
lie experiments on the atmospheric railway of la gare St. Ouen; and 
at seven in the evening, if you do not choose any one of the theatres 
in the foregoing list, you have the following Vauxhalls and balls to invite 
you nightly (with masquerades every week during the season) :—the 
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Chateau Rouge, near Tivoli, in the Chaussée Clignancourt—oriental féte 
of the Rhamazan—-the mosque of Solimanjed—entrance, five francs for a 
cavalier and lady—34 francs if taken in advance; the Jardin Mabile, in the 
Allée des Veuves, grand soirée musicale et dansante, exercises of volup- 
tuous choregraphy by Brididi and Miles Mogador (what names!) Frisette, 
Pomare, and Rose Pompon—a franc and a half (dog-cheap—isn’t it?) and 
last, not least, Ranelagh, soirée musicale et dansante—the forest of dahlies 
and resort of “la fashion’”’—admission, three francs. Over and above all 
this, there is the Hippodrome, under the especial patronage of the Duke 
d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville, where, if youdo not weep at “la 
Croix de Berny,” you are sure to laugh at the donkey-race. And, if you 
are still not satisfied, you may get intoa kind of imitation of a London 
private cabriolet, which they now call at Paris a “‘ Mylord,” and drive to 
the Bois de Boulogne, where you may take a ride first on horseback, 
next on Assback, and lastly on a Wooden horse, may eat an indefinite 
quantity of barley-sugar and gingerbread (bons hommes de pain d’épices) 
and dine very comfortably a /a carte. 


= 
MY HAME FAR O’ER THE WAVE. 


BY MRS. J. WEBB. 

In life’s bright sunny morn, 
When joy came at every ca’, 

I little cared how lang or loud 
Misfortune’s blast might blaw: 

I wove a garland for my hair, 
O’ the gowan aud wild rose, 

At my hame far o’er the wave, 
Where the bonny heather grows.— 


That garlarid has been withered lang ; 
My heart is seared an’ cauld; 

Hope lends nae glimmering ray to guide 
The wanderer to the fauld ! 

Yet, oft at midnight’s murky hour, 
When sunk in deep repose, 

Fancy wafts me o’er the wave, 
Where the bonny heather grows. 


Again I see the hawthorn tree, 
I hear the lark’s wild sang ; 

Again I rove, wi’ spirits light, 
My native glens amaug ; 

The burnie wimples at my feet; 
Content its essence throws 

Round my hame far o’er the wave, 
Where the bonny heather grows.— 


’Tis butadream! The foaming wave 
Rolls darkly far between 

The land where fate has cast my lot 
And the bonny glens sae green; 

And memory’s a’ that’s left me, now, 
O’ the hours o’ sweet repose 

That were mine in life’s young moon, 
Where the bonny heather grows. 


Seen cone 


For the A lbion. 
Wiscellancous. 


Proposat or Sir Jonny Ross to Reacu tHE Nortu Pote.—The follow- 
ing is an extract of a letter from Capt. Sir John Ross, R. N. to Capt. W. 
H. Smyth, R.N. president of the Royal Astronomical Society :—* Sir,—1 
beg leave to submit the following plan and proposal to the president and 
council of the Royal Astronomical Society, for their consideration :—The 
measurement of an arc of the meridian has long been a great desidera- 
tum, and the failure of every attempt that has been made at Spitzbergen, 
for this desirable object, as well as the attempt made to reach the North 
Pole has been, because the summer has been selected for that purpose ; 
whereas the spring should have been the season chosen, namely, the 
months of April and May for both services, but which could not be put 
in execution by the means hitherto adopted. I have now to inform the 
president and council of the Royal Astronomical Society, that I have sub- 
mitted a plan to the Admiralty for carrying into execution these double 
and desirable objects, by wintering at Spitzbergen, and empleying my 


officers and crew under the direction of the talented son of the celebrated | 
Professor Schumacher, whom I have engaged for this purpose ; while, at } 


the proper season, it is my intention to attempt to reach the North Pole 
on sledges drawn by Swedish horses, being a modification of the plan 
proposed by Dr. Scoresby, and of which that highly talented and well 
informed individual has given his most unqualified approbation. And 
from the year’s experience I have had in Sweden in that mode of trav- 


elling, I can safely assert that there is no other officer in the navy that | 


possesses these advantages so necessary to complete success, of which 
neither Dr. Scoresby nor myself has the smallest doubt. I have made 
this statement in the hope that, when duly considered by the president 
and council of the Royal Astronomical Society, they will be pleased to 


signify to me their opinion on the importance of the objects in question, | 


and such a recommendation for its being put into execution as they may 
think fit.’’ 

We have to record a musical calamity or two. The first is the recent 
destruction by fire of the Upera House at Pesth; the same theatre, if we 
mistake not, for which ‘* The Ruins of 
and Beethoven.—A like disaster, we 
Opera House at Constautinople.—The 
Miss Edwards must also be recorded. 


observe, has befallen the Italian 


Private letters from Florence speak 
Miss Lucombe. Her voice, it is said, has been authenticated as one of ihe 
most brilliant and promising 
poser Prince Joseph Poniatow ski. Betore she left England, this young 
lady had energy and intention; which, indeed, as many returned travellers 
show, can hardly be taught by foreign study. 
however: and for Art’s sake, and for the credit of England, we trust that 


in the present instance refinement may keep pace with developement. | 


We heard too, not many days since,.of great success recently won at 
Rome by a young French lady, Mdle. La Grange—eclipsing that of a rival 
donna, Madame Montenegro: in return for which, Gossip Rumour adds, 
the angry Spanish lady treated the public and her manager to a caprice 
or two worthy of the old days of La Gabrielli.—The foreign papers con- 
tinue to speak in high praise of Miss Hayes, who has carried her success 
from Milan to Venice. They mention, further, ‘that one more great 
singer from the family of the Garcias” has appeared at Paris, in. the per- 
son of Signora de Mendi: and that Signor Morelli, the Bide-the-Bent ot 
the first English and Parisian cast of “‘ Lueia,” has gained a great success 
for Verdi’s “ Attila” in Madrid.—Here, without meaning it have we men- 
tioned the names of three English, one French, and two Spanish ladies 
as aspiring to prominent places in the great musical theatres of Italy.— 
London Athnaeums 


New System ror Prorertinc Vessets.—Extract of 


Boulogne:—*“ A considerable degree of interest has been excited here 
by certain experiments made upon an entirely new system for propelling | 
vessels ; which, if capable of being carried out upon a large principle, | 


Athens” was written, by Kotzebue | 
recent signal failure at Trieste of 
in high praise of the success there of 


in Italy by the dictum of the amateur com- | 


They may be refined, | 


sounded the end of the hour. There were also twelve figures of horsamen, 
who, when the twelve hours were completed, issued out at tweive win- 
dows, which till then stood open, and returning again, shut the windows 
after them. It is to be remembered that Eginhart was an eye-witness of 
what is here described : and that he was an abbot, a skilful architect, and 
very learned in the sciences.— Warton’s Dissertation on the Introduction 
of Learning in England. 


The late Mr. T'. Grenville’s Library, consisting of 20,300 volumes, as be- 
queathed by him, has been moved into the British Museum. It required 
five days to complete this transfer ; and the estimated value of the legacy 
| is at least 100,000/. 





Quaintyesses in Styte.—Mr. James, in his Castle of Ehrenstein, speaks 
| of being “excessively diminutive in size ;” and Mr. Miller, in his Language 
of Flowers, mentions “ a growing degree of depression in time.” 
Pripe ann Humitiry.—lI never yet found pride in a noble nature, nor 
humility in an unworthy mind. Of all trees, I observe that God hath 
| chosen the vine—a low plant, that creeps upon the helpful wall; of all 
beasts, the soft and patient lamb; of all fowls, the mild and guileless 
dove. When God appeared to Moses, it was not in the lofty cedar, nor 
the sturdy oak, nor the spreading plane, but a bush—an humble, slender, 
abject bush. As if He would, by these elections, check the conceited ar- 
| rogance of man. Nothing procureth love like humility; nothing hate 
like pride.—Feltham’s Resolves. 





Tue Cop anp tHE Weaser.—A few days ago, a cod was taken at Ballen- 
trae, and as it had a distended look, and the gormandising propensities of 
| this fish had often been proved by sundry wonderful items of diet, it was 

cut up, and inside was found a Sdbqneeis weasel. How the cunning and 

vicious little animal came into the jaws of the cod, must be left to the 

fancy of the ingenious. The same informant mentions that last year a 

plump partridge was found in the same position. As we never heard of 
| the cod taking wing after game, nor yet famed asa vermin killer on land, 

we supposed we must conclude that both morsels had been floated down 
the river by freshets, and thus brought within the ced’s reach.— Ayr Adver- 
tiser. 





Tue Deer in Winpsor Great Park.—It has been just determined 
by Prince Albert, as ranger of Windsor Great Park, to cause a consider- 
able decrease in the number of deer in the Royal domains. The church- 
wardens and overseers of New Windsor have just received a notification 
| from the Prince, that twenty-five head will be immediately killed for 
| distribution amongst the poor of the parish, the objects of his Royal 

Highness’s bounty to be left to the selection of the parochial authorities, 
who have arranged that the distribution of venison shall be allotted in the 
following proportions, according to the number of their respective fami- 
lies:—1Lst class, 6 lbs.; 2nd class, 44 lbs.; and 3rd class, 24lbs. Twenty 
head of deer will also be sent for distribution amongst the poor of Old 
| Windsor; eleven head to Egham, ten head to Wingfield, and the same 
|number to Sunninghill parish. Two hundred deer are also to be sent 
| away from the Great Park, and presented to several of the nobility. for 
| the purpose of stocking their parks and breeding from them, making a 

diminution in the whole of 276 head trom the Royal domains. 

_ Her Majesty has directed, through Viscountess Canning, that her statue, 
just completed at Rome by Gibson, be forwarded to England in time for 
| the Royal Academy Exhibition of the present year. 





The Hon. Miss Murray, one of the Ladies in Waiting on the Queen, has 
received, as a present from his Majesty the Kingof the French, a valuable 
Sevres Vase, in token of his Majesty’s appreciation of the merits of a work 
written by Miss Murray on the subject of education, 


The abolition ofthe triennial festival of “‘Montem,” the origin of which 
| is supposed to be coeval with the foundation of Eton College itself, has 
| been at length officially announced. Betore this decision was arrived at, 

itis understood that a communication was made to the Queen on the sub- 
ject, and that Lord John Russell received her Majesty’s commands to have 
an interview with the Provost and Head Master on the matter. It is un- 
derstood that her Majesty has subsequently given her assent to the wishes 
expressed to Lord John Russell by the authorities of the College. 


The late investigation at the Post Office, and the consequent exposure 
of the inquisitorial power exercised over letters transmitted through that 
department, to say nothing of the prying propensities of servants, are 
now set at detiance by a new envelope, which has been patented by a Mr. 
Brown. It has a metallic seal, which, when pressed, forms an effectual 
check to all pryings whether official or menial, as it cannot be opened 
without destroying the envelope. itis manufactured in a variety of forms ; 
those for ladies of cream laid paper are quite unique; and when the 
trouble and insecurity of wax (especially when transmitted to foreign cli- 
mates) is taken into consideration, we do not hesitate to say Mr. Brown 
has conferred a boon on the public.—-London Paper. 


The landslip mentioned lately as having taken place near Bonn, con- 
tinues to attract many visitors, not only from the neighbourhood, but 
from greater distances. The innkeepers around the spot are deriving 
a rich harvest trom the occurrence. 


The friends of Jenny Lind at Vienna have had a medal executed to com- 
memorate her stay there The enthusiasm produced by{her last visit was 
greater than when she went there for thegdirst time. We are curious as 
to the reception she will meet with in London ; we could only wish that 
the theatre where she will have to sing were of less immense _ propor- 
tions than the Italian Opera House. She herself has a dread of large 
\theatres. But she will doubtless give some concerts, in which her won- 
derful tones will be more advantageously heard. 


Alexander Von Humboldt has just received the order of the Black 
| Eagle from the hands of the King ot Prussia. It was presented to him 
, on the 18th of January, with the remark, “ That the day from which the 
| throne of Prussia dates its existence, and that on which the order of the 

Black Eagle was founded, could not be celebrated more worthily than by 
| bestowing it on the most worthy representative of science in Prussia.” 
Leverrier and Madler were among the newly decorated. 
| Tue Cuorsra is stated to be committing ravages on the shores of the 


| Red Sea, so as to enforce the necessity of precautions against being trans- 
mitted to Europe trom Egypt. 


Aw Eartuavuake of severe character had, according to the latest ac- 
counts, occurred at Aleppo. 
| A waive Trape-Conression.—A highly respectable retail-dealer in one 
jof the principal thoroughfares of London, justifying himself from the 
| charge of ruinous dealings, said very naively, “ This is the fourth time 
| within two years that I have sold off my stock at considerable loss, with 
considerable profit!” 

VENTILATION OF StaBLes.—Horses are liable to consumption when 
| kept in badly ventilated stables; and we are informed by Mr. Edward 
| Chadwick that a discovery was only lately made as to the effect of defec- 
| tive ventilation on the cavalry horses in some of the gevernment barracks 
|} in England; and it is stated that a saving of several thousand pounds per 
| annam was effected by an easy improvement of the ventilation of the bar- 
| racks near the metropolis.— T7'he Builder. 

DestituTion in THE MetTROPOLIs.—A contemporary says, that upwards 


a letter from | of 50,000 persons are now inmates of the London workhouses; 60,000 


are receiving out-door relief, and from 1400 to 2000 nightly sheltered in 
the refuges for the houseless. 


An Ecclesiastical History Society has been established for the publica- 


must not only supersede paddle-wheels, but also the Archimedean screw. | tion and re-publication of Church Histories, &c. ; chiefly those by British 
It has long been considered a matter of impossibility that the principle of | Author@, or concerning the British Church. The society is patronised by 


the paddle-wheel could be rendered of any useful effect when totally 
submerged. ‘The present invention has demonstrated to a certainty that 
such a disadvantage can be overcome. 
by hand labour ; the motive force being fitted into the stern of a pilot 


The experiments were effected | 


| the whole bench of bishops. 

| Communication with THE CoLontes.—It is with pleasure that we are 
| enabled to announce the speedy completion of an arrangement relating 
| to the colonial mails, calculated greatly to facilitate the correspondence 


rT ~ in! -ell_k , srtie 4 > ar: . , . . . . ° 
boat. The principle is based ou the well-known properties of the para-| oj parties having connections with the colonies. Postage stamps are in 


bola as respects light, and the same properties are proved to be true as 


preparation (and almost ready to be issued) by which pre-payment may 


respects hydrostatics. The blades are sections of a parabola; and are s0 | jy effected on letters to any places out of England which are covered by 
constructed as to impinge on the concave surface, whereby the water is | the shilling postage. This will, of course, be available for all our colonies 


grasped and compressed to the centre of the axis, and thrown off in a] without exce 
direct line with the plane of the vessel's course,—thereby rendering the | 
propulsion superior in efficiency to the common paddle-wheel, being uni- 
An- 
other advantage exists in the area of surface as compared with the screw ; | 
as less than one-half of parabolic areas will work more efficiently with | 


form and continuous without drawback in respect of back-water. 


the same power.—London Paper. 


Tag First Strixinc Crocx.—In the time of Alfred the Great, the Per- 
sians imported into Europe a machine which presented the first rudimeuts 
i It was brought as a present to Charlemagne from 


of a striking clock. 
Abdallah, king of Persia, by two monks of Jerusalem, in the year 800 
Among other presents, says Eginhart, was a horolog 
constructed by some mechanical artifice, 
hours ad clepsydram vertebatur, with as many little brazen balls, which, a 


the close of each hour, dropped down on a sort of bells underneath, and | tions for the relief of the 


ption, for the territories of the East India Company and our 
| Mediterranean dependencies. 

Inisu anp Scotcu Distress.—Our fellow citizens have already done 
nobly in their pecuniary contributions, which reach a sum above 9000/., 
independently of the separate muniticent amount raised by the Society 
| of Friends.—Bristol Journal. 

Procress oF Rerorm ts Turnkey.—The Turkish government have it 
in contemplation to publisha Turkish grammar and dictionary, and have 
given the necessary instructions to that effect to the Board of Education. 


| Erox Cottece.—On Monday, a sermon was preached at Eton College 


e of brass, wonderfully | Chapel, by the Rev. J. G. Dupuis, Fellow of Eton, in aid of the distressed 
in which the course of the twelve | in Lreland and Scotland 


The sum of 1701. 8s. 04d. was collected. 

A commission has been appointed at Amsterdam to collect subscrip- 
all 

n Ireland 


t 
| listress 1 
‘ 

















RITISH AND NORTH AM : ia, 
B Oy deb bared beware ERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 toag 
Under comseees — the Lords of the Admiraity. 
ibernia, ..-cesececeees oe e -Capt. Alexander R 
fm pe ae “Capt Edward G. An? 
ae — -+-Capt. John Hewitt, 
ambria, -+-Capt. Charles H. E. Judking 


Will sail from Teac and Boston, via Halifax, as folios. Bias farrieoa, 

, FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the Ist April, 1847. Cambria, on the 4th April 1847, 
Cambria “* = Ist May, 1347, « Caledonia “ 20th “« ’ jg4e° 
Caledonia “ 16th “* 1847, Britannia “ 4th May, 1847, ° 
Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers saili 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifan 4 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. en 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. y 

For freee or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

€e In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Bosto 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line ak > 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now bein, ‘on 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start un. built, 
new contract, The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months and r the 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately betwee Lict? 
pool and Halifax and Boston,aud between Liverpool and New York, m Liver. 

The four Steam Ships now building are, 

The America | 


The Niagara 
«Canada, “ Eaten 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tbe Pro 
J tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave art 
ing from each orton the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2Ist,and 26th 6 every 
succeed each other ia the following order, viz. :— 


prietors of the 
ranged for their “mi. 
month ; these Ships 


Ships. Captains. Days ones from New Days of Sailing from 

rae oe ork. ‘verpool 
New World, Skidd Merch6, July 6, Nov. 6 — 
be “hg Allen,” “ ii, re ul, * 3 | —e 3: ay: oe Dec. b 

idelia, acksta “ 16, * 16 “ 16 7 

Hottinguer, Bursley, ‘ ey Se 21) “ gi “— r 7 r iy , 
Roscius, Eldridge, ‘nm * BS «© @ ‘3 «a Ss a 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | “ 16, «© 46 « 4 
Ashburton, Howland, eg & 1 we $-@ 6 SE om 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, oe ae ae a ee ee ae 
New York Cropper, “ 16, * 36, « 96] Oct. 1, Seb. 1 June a 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2, 8 0, « es @ “a a Su : 
Siddons Cobb, “ 96, “ 96, « 9) « af « ay ow 8 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “mi « we il 
Patrick Henry, Delano 7 oo? oe a he ae 16 
.. Whitney, Thompson, Le Ga ae | “ 26, « 6 “ = 
orkshire ailey, “ 16, “ 16 “ 16 i r 
Q. of the West, Woodtiouse, om, & 21, “* 2 a's 8 —— FS duty I 
Sheridan, Cornish, 26, ‘ 2, «« 9 ae aS S 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “ 16, 6 16. s it 
Henry Clay, Nye, Bas oe § ¢ @ ae « ~ 
bh cr me itera. ve ieee ae Oe “ee oe a’ a 
Jambridge, arstow “ 16, “ 16 “16 % i 
Constitution, Britton,’ wan gr ce ap) OR fy April y Ay 3 
Garrick, rask, “26, * 26, 96 “a “ar joes Wl o« Bi 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “ 16, «6 16, « 46 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by m 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be Soawed Ie pene real 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of nace of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. - 
Price of passage to Liverpool,..............+++-$100. 
a igihesaied tad ba ° i : from a. to New Vork,..... £725. 
gents ne ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshi i i 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO, or CH. MARSHAR Na 
yr EEE .__ _ BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y C 
a> err te T.& J.SANDS& CO. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
i. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
> : , BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, one Hottinguer, and Rochester 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New Y 5k. 
5. ae : , FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CU., Liv -rpooL 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Soutt -st., New York 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. : 


, Liverpool. 








sw Lb pow Fa LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
ot every mon 
This line of pekets will hereafter be composed of the followin 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, from London on 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, of every 
viz:— 
Ships. 


g ships, which will such 

punctually from New Yorg 

the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 

month throughout the year, 

Masters. Days of —_— from New, Days ot Sailing 
York. 


from 
London, 


St. James, F.R. Meyer, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 2 9 9 

Northumberland, R.H.Griswold, “ 8, rr 8, A 8 « _ June a oF 3 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting,| ‘ 36, “16, ‘* 16Mar. 6, July 6. Nov. 6 
Toronto, J. Pratt, “ 2 “24, « gg) « a3 ce” 4g’ we Jg 
Switzerland, E. Knight, jFeb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) a1) « gt « af 
Mediator, D. L. Stark, “« 8, 8B, gl og’ cs og? os gg 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 646, ** 16, ‘* 16/April 6, Aug. 6. Dec. 6 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| “ 24 “ 24, “ 94) 4 a « eu 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, « gf? « 93 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 8, © 8, 6 gl ee og cs og? cc og 
Independence, W.R. Bradish, ‘ 16, * 16, ‘16 May 6, Sept. 6. Jan. 4 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| “ 24, ‘24, 4) « 43) «4g? “Ve yg 
Prince Albert, W.S. Seber, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 21, « 937 « 23 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | “ 38 re ee ee 

Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,| “ 16, “ 16 “ 16June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, 24, ‘6 24, ‘en’ kk * = & 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letiers, parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
for. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN CO., 78 Soathest 
aug 15, 1846. 

ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line will hereafter lea 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, From Havre. 

ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re. 
quired for comfort. The — of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ace 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 

YD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODs, 
OX’S FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway, cor 
ner of Leonard Street. 

The subscribers have recently added to their stock of house keeping articles, GAS FIX- 
TURES in every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, Mantel Ornaments, frora 
1 to 5 lights, Brackets, Pendants, Hall Lanterns, &c. &c., all of which can be put up, it 
required, and warranted. 

SUPERB CHANDELIERS for candles, also Brackets and Girandoles of entire new pat- 
terns some beautifully painted, others of rich cut glass of Ruby, Crysopas, Blue, Turquoise; 
also gilt enametied. Solar Lamps, in great variety, some beautiful new patterns for the 
first time introduced; also Solar Chandeliers and Brackets tor churches, &c.; Cornelius k 
Co’s. celebrated Solar Lard Lamps, Girandoles, &c.; MANTEL CLOCKS in great vari- 
ety, Candelabras, &c. 

They likewise keep attheir store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warranted 
also, a choice assortment of JEWELRY and Fancy Articles. 

They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARE, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert, and Tea 
Spoons, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &c. They have just intro- 
duced a new article of Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique and beautiful, to which they ia- 
vite attention. 

Sheti.eld and Birmingham PLATED WARES —A full assortment consisting of Waiters, 
Urns, Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Candlesticks, Vegetable Dishes, Castors, Epergnes, 
Salt Cellars, Communion Sets, and every article in the line. 

CUTLEKY—Rodgers & Son’s celebrated Ivory handie Table Knives an dForks, Table 
and Dessert Knives for Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert Knives, plated om 
steel; also a general assortment in sets of 51 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game 
Carvers separately. : 

JAPANNERY-—A large assortment at all prices in sets and separately, some entirely 
new patterns; Elliptic Gothic, and Albert Trays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 
marine views, &c. 

GERMAN SILVER WARE—A full assortment; also Albata or British Plate Spoons 
and Forks closely resembling Silver. : 

BLOCK TIN WARE—A very general assortment of all the varieties in use. . 

Dixon & Sons’ celebrated BRITANNIA META TEA SETS, a selection of all the 
choicest patterns, some entirely new. 

Polished Steel FIRE IRONS—A selectassortment at reduced prices. 

HALL LANTERNS—Brass and Japanned frames, with plain, stained, and cat glass— 
some elegant patterns. 

Albert and Victoria Pitchers with metal covers. 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, for real and artificial lowers. 

Lamp Oils—Winter and fail strained Sperm Oil, Lard. and Solar Oil, Sperm Candles 
Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size anddescription, at the lowest price. 

J. & I. COX. 

(te Churches, hotels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices 

aug <9—3m. 


v 


+ . 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—HENRY JESSOP, 91 Jobn-street, bas 
on hand and is constantly receiving fresh supplies of the above well known Pens, 0 

every description, on cards and in boxes oi one gross each which he offers to the trade 
on moderate terms. 


For free, light handwriting, the Croton Pen is recommended as superior to any yet 
offered. 

CauTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has bees 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection t:2 laws of the 
country extend to him. 

ln pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained fromthe Court of Chancery ot the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him (the detendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, 00 dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or 
trade marks 

Camnanda dealers will at all times find agood assortment for sale by 

JAMES FOX, Montreal 


feb 6—tl 
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Kuperial Parliament. 
RELIGIOUS BEQUESTS. 
House of Commons, Feb. 23. 


Lord J. MANNERS moved for leave to introduce a bill to alter and 
amend the law relating to the disposition of property for pious and chari- 
table purposes, and explained that he had made important amendments in 
the bill he introduced last year :— ’ ’ Bet ‘ 

When the House was kind enough to give him leave to bring ina bill 
of this description before, it was met, on 1ts being brought i fayner for a 
second reading, with two objections, namely, that it did not afford a sufficient 
yrotection against the salutations urged at the death-bed of a languishing 
terem and that it was expected it would lead to a large increase in the 
amount of land tied up in mortmain. In the bill which he now asked 
leave to introduce greatcare was taken to meet these two objections. It 
proposed to require that all wills or deeds containing bequests or grants 
should be signed three months before the death of the testator; and that, 
when bequests or grants were made, they should go, not as bond 8, but 
the property should be sold, and the proceeds should go to charitable 

urposes. It proposed that all portions of land intended to be sites 
for chapels and schools should be exempted from the necessity of being 
sold. These were the provisions of the bill.” : 4 

Sir R. H. INGLIS, althou h he regarded the alterations made in the 
bill as not inconsiderable, yet felt they were far from sufficient to re- 
move his general objections to the measure:— : . 

It seemed to him that it would contain no provision by which the li- 
perality of the dying Christian might be directed to the maintenance of 
schools or places of education. There was, in fact, as little connection as 
it_ was possible there could be between the bequests contemplated by 
this bill and the spread of Christian education ; and, for his own part, he 
thought it was much better that Christian liberality should be exercised 
during the life-time of the person, while he was in personal enjoyment 
of his. wealth, and therefore must deny himself to give it, than that 
he should be enabled to deprive his heirs, shortly before his death, of 
that which they had been led to expect would devolve upon them.” 

He hoped that the House would reject the bill when it came for- 
ward for discussion; but yet he did not think himself called upon at 
that moment to oppose its introduction. ; \ 

Sir G. GREY was glad that Sir R. Inglis did not en the introduction 
of the bill ; and for himself he said, while he would consent that the bill 
be brought in, he apprehended that the alterations were not sufficiently 
extensive to induce him to hope that he might be enabled to support it 
in its coming before them for a second reading. 

Leave was granted to bring in the bill. . 

House of Commons, Feb. 25. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITIES. 

Mr. WATSON moved the second sending of the Roman Catholic Re- 
lief Bill, the object of which was tu repeal the act of Elizabeth which im- 
posed the several penalties of imprisonment, premunire, and death, for the 
offence of disputing the supremacy of the Sovereign ; and the acts which 
srohibited the introduction of bulls, which enjoined the uniformity 1 re- 
ligious worship, and which prohibited religious ceremonies. He ca led on 
the House not to rest satisfied with the argument that these acts were 
practically obsolete, but to insist upon expunging them from the statute- 

ook. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS moved as an amendment, that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. Ifthis bill was passed the few se- 
curities given to the Protestant Church in this country by the act of 1829 
would be taken away; nay, more, it would make the Roman Catholics a 
peculiarly favoured and protected body. The restraints which Mr. Wat- 
son chiefly sought to remove were the prohibition of processions and the 
restrictions on the settlement of Jesuits in this country ; and Sir R. In- 
glis could not consent to an alteration of the present law, however little 
putinto operation :— : f 

One, part of the bill went to legalize processions. He cousidered this 
a principle and he objected to it on principle. He said that if, in Ireland, 
ecclesiastics and members of the Established Church were prohibited 
from walking in procession, you ought not to give to the members of a 
hostile chureh a privilege which was denied to those of the Established 
Church. Mr. Watson must know that in these processions the Host 
would be carried, and he would ask the hon. and learned gentleman 
whether he was prepared for such scenes as would certainly arise if such 
processions were permitted? England was almost the only country in 
which the Jesuits would be admitted without being under the control of 
the state; if there was any exception it was that ae which no man 
in England would admit was a proper example torus to follow: he meant 
Belgium. In France, where there were what the hon. and learned gen- 
leman would call liberal institutions, no Jesuit would be so admitted, 
and, if a proposition were made for removing this restriction, would not 
the most liberal, or the least liberal, member of the Chamber of Deputies 
speak against the abolition of such a provision? The hon. and learned 
member had referred to an act, the 9thand 10th of Vietoria, which he 
(Sir R. Inglis) regretted had passed, to repeal the laws against the intro- 
duction of bulls and rescripts, and other articles of the Church of Rome. 
He regretted that those laws had been repealed; he happened to be ab- 
sent from Parliament at that time, and he was not cognizant of the fact 
that such an act had passed until he read it in his inquiries respecting the 
present bill. He expressed his unfeigned regret that those by whom 
that act had been introduced should have felt themselves at liberty to 
promote the repeal of the penalties for the introduction of bulls and re- 
scripts from Rome. There was but one country in Europe m which the 


Government; whether the Government was despotic or of a liberal form, 
the previous sanction of the Executive was necessary before a bull from 
Rome could be introduced into a foreign country. The hon. and learned 
member was a party to a measure by which this security was proposed 
to be withdrawn. He objected to the withdrawal of a security which 
other countries derived from the prior sanction of their own Government 
to the introduction of Papal bulls. There were other securities which 
he recollected the hon. member for Winchester (Mr. B. Escott) had last 
year called “ the securities of the dark ages.” Those securities the pre- 
sent bill proposed io remove. He remembered telling the hon. member 
that when the act of 1829 was introduced it was expressly stated that 
the remaining securities were retained for the protection of the Protes- 
tant religion. Whether Parliament would, after so brief an interval, re- 
peal all those securities, the result of the division that day would show. 
He called upon the House to confirm its decision of last year, and con- 


tinue those securities to the Protestant Church and the established reli- | 


gion of this country which were left in 1829, tendered as they were b 


the advocates of that measure as securities, and so accepted by its oppo- | 


nents. With these feelings, he should move that the bill be read a second 
ume that day six months. 

Mr. B. ESCUTT maintained that the penalties Mr. Watson sought to 
repeal were both useless and injurious; and he hoped that was the last 





try, then, but must consider himself to be in communion, of some sort 
or other, with the Bishop of Rome. Therefore I say, that there is no 
Roman Catholic in this country who, under the law as it stands, is not 
liable to fine and imprisonment. Now, I wish to know whether there is 
any gentleman in this House who thinks that it is right or just that every 
Roman Catholic who teaches his sons the doctrines of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, and this amongst others, and that every Roman Catholic priest 
who teaches to his congregation this among other of the fundamental 
doctrines of his creed, should be liable to fine and imprisonment for 
doing so? Suppose Dr. Wiseman was to preach a sermon on the text, 
“Thou art Peter,” treating it in the sense in which it is understood by 
the whole Roman Catholic Church, is it seriously meant that the Attor- 
oe at should be obliged to agg Dr. Wiseman for teaching and 
enforcing this doctrine? And if Dr. Wiseman was sent to Newgate for 
preaching that sermon, is there one man in this House who could say 
that it would be justifiable? I venture to say there isnot—(Hear, hear.) 
Here then, you have an enactment which this bill proposes to repeal, 
and of which, I will venture to say, you cannot put a hypothetical case 
in which you can possibly enforce it—( Hear, hear).” 

Mr. Macaulay objected to legalize processions, as they would pro- 
bably lead to violations of decency and disturbances of the public 
peace; and, as regarded members of religious communities being British 
subjects, he would give them free permission to reside in this country ; 
but he thought they could make no complaint at being required to regis- 
ter their names :— 

“I do not think ita just or reasonable thing that an English Roman 
Catholic subject, for being a member of an order—a Franciscan for in- 
stance—should be banished the country, and if he returns should be 
hanged. It is perfectly clear that such an enactment cannot be enforced. 
Everybody knows that there are regular clergy of the Church of Rome 
in this country, but still not a single human being dares or ever will dare 
to put the law against them in execution. But, sir, while I say that, I 
have no objection to that which many persons think of importance, I do 
not see why asystem of registration should be objectionable ; I cannot 
think that the religious orders of the Church of Rome could object to 
that. My objection is to enacting a punishment against a man for being 
a Franciscan; but it is not to punish a man for being a Franciscan, to 
oblige him to tell the country that he is one. Sir, with respect to the 
Jesuits, 1 am far from giving credit to all the idle scandal that may be 
wandering over England or France about them; but I say, that if a per- 
son who is a Jesuit is found mingling in society, and disguising the fact 
that he is so, such a person would be a just object of suspicion to the 
heads of families with whom he associates that he is there for the pur- 
poses of conversion. Therefore, I think that it is desirable that there 
should be some system of registration, under which it shall be known 
who are and who are not members of religious orders in this country. 
That, I think, is perfectly compatible with religious liberty, and also ne- 
cessary for the security of society.” 

Mr. FINCH objected to allow in this country an imperium in imperio 
which would render the government of England as difficult as the govern- 
ment of Ireland; and he reminded the House of the great difference in 
the character of the Protestant and Romish Churches :— 

“ He would give the —_— of toleration to every other church in exis- 
tence except the Roman Catholic Church—(“ Hear,’ and laughter). He 
would except them, because they were opposed to the royal prerogative, 
aud opposed to the independence of every other ress 8 in existence ; 
and that was the reason why he would make that distinction—(Hear). 
The Roman Catholic Church held itself out not only as the mother but 
as the mistress of every other church, which no other church did, and 
therefore he would give a full measure of toleration to every other church, 
but not tothe Roman Catholic Church. Ifthe Roman Catholic Church 
thought this an intolerant proposition, he would beg to state that they ought 
to allow a little free trade in religion—alittle reciprocity. Let hon. gentle- 
men only look to what lately occurred in Madeira, and remember the details 
of the persecution of Dr. Kalley and his followers ; there was no toleration 
there. Let them also look to Sardinia, Austria, Spain, aye, even to the length 
and breadth of Europe ; wherever Popery had its sway they would find no 
toleration there—(Hear, hear). Now, contrast this with the liberty al- 
lowed to Roman Catholics in this country, where they had the length and 
breadth of the land before them, and when any hon. gentleman talked of 
his (Mr. Finch’s) feelings as intolerant, he would only beg to say that 
when the Roman Catholics obtained and permitted religious liberty in 
the Papal dominions, then let them talk of the want of religious liberty 
in this country—Hear, hear).”’ 

Mr. W. 8. O'BRIEN thought the bill did not go far enough:— 

“ As the law now stood. the highest and most distinguished member of 
the bar of Ireland had been prevented from obtaining the highest honour 
of his profession because he was a Roman Catholic. Sir M. O’Loghlen, 
who ought to have been the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, had been de- 
prived of this honour because he was a Roman Catholic. The same ap- 











| supporting Mr. Watson’s bill. 


plied to the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the duties of which there 
was no earthly reason to show why they might not be as efficiently per- 
| formed by a Roman Catholic as by a Protestant.” 
| Mr. SPOONER opposed the bill as another inroad on our Protestant 
| constitution, as an insertion of the small end of the wedge which would 
be driven home without scruple:— 

“The hon. member for Limerick even now recommended that the Lord 
Chancellor should be a Catholic, and also the representative of royalty in 





from banishment, would be liable to transportation for life! Those, he 
thought, were practical grievances that ought to he remedied.” 

Sir R. PEEL considered it a most unwise course, and not in 
with the spirit of the times, to continue the existence of statutes which 
inflicted penalties that were revolting to the Christian 
those who did not agree with the Roman C and which were dis- 
creditable to the statute-book. He was ready to su that part of the 
bill which relieved Roman Catholics from hones oy maintaining the. 
> ee! cugreaiiny. of the Pope; but he dissented from the 
of the bill, for removing the restraints on processions, on the religlons 
orders, and on the wrerrie of municipal robes or insignia in Roman Ca- 
tholic places of worship. He would maintain these restrictions asa 
nition of the moderate supremacy demanded by the Protestant Church 
these realms. He would vote for the second reading of the bill, with a 
bn ly A seccoe in committee. 

r. opposed, and the Earl of ARUNDEL su ed the bill.— 
Mr. GOULBURN, as one of the supporters of the billet 1899, could not 
consent to the repeal of the securities enacted by that measure. 

The House divided, and the numbers were—For the second reading,. 
102; against it, 99: majority in favour of the second reading, 3. 


SITES FOR THE FREE CHURCHES OF SCOTLAND. 


House of Commons, March 2. 
In the House of Commons Mr. BOUVERIE moved for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire “whether, and in what of 
Scotland, and under what circumstances, large numbers of Her Majesty's 
subjects had been deprived of the means of religious worship by the 
sal of certain proprietors to grant them sites for the erection of churches.’” 
He gave a history of the causes which had induced the free church to 
secede from the estabished church of Scotland, and of the progress of that 
secession. Having stated the numbers of the seceding clergymen and of 
their flocks, he next informed the house that since their secession th 
had collected the immense sum of 1,254,000/. for the purposes of their 
church; that they had aiready built 630 churches, and were now build- 
ing 30 more; that they paid the stipends of 440 teachers, independent 
of their regular preachers; that they had established two normal schoo 
—one at er and the other at Glasgow—and that they had erected 
190 schools in different parts of Scotland. They demanded no favour, but 
simple justice. They alleged that their religious belief had been inter- 
fered with, that they had been prohibited from the exercise of their reli- 
gious worship,—and that by that prvhibition they had been excluded 
from the enjoyment of full religious toleration. He then urged upon the 
house the consideration of various instances of grievances, and he might 
even say of persecution, which the members of the free church had sns- 
tained upon the property of the Duke of Buccleugh, of Lord Macdonald, 
of the Ear] of Seafield, and one or two other proprietors in Scotland, and 
contrasted them with the liberal conduct of the Earl of Aberdeen, whe, * 
though a warm supporter of the established church of Scotland, granted 
sites on his property to the seceders as soon as he found that the schism 
had actually taken place. All he asked for them at present was the op- 
portunity to substantiate their complaint; but if they substantiated it 
should be prepared to go the full length with Mr. Fox Maule, and to 
pose that a compulsory power should be given by the Legislature to take 
the lands of those who refused sites for the erection of churches. After 
justifying the principle of such a measure on the precedents afforded in 
various railway bills, and bills for the enclosure of commons, where the 
rights of private property were made to yield to considerations connected 
with the public weal, he concluded by placing his motion in the hands of 
the Speaker. 

Sir G. GREY had hoped that the proprietors of Scotland, who had re- 
fused these sites, would have been influenced by the advice given to 
them on former occasions by the late Secretary of State, Sir J. Graham. 
He thought their conduct in persisting in such refusal was deeply to be 
lamented, and was utterly inconsistent with true Christian toleration. 
The cases of refusal were now fewer than before; but still there were 
cases in which the members of the free church, owing to the will of sin- 
gle proprietors, had been debarred from the possession of places in which 
they could worship God according to the Kictates of their conscience. 
He thought that this was the precise time when the house ought to listen 
to the petitions of the ministers of the free church, who were now laud- 
ably and actively engaged in feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and 
assuaging the ravages of disease and famine in Scotland. 

Sir R. INGLIS complimented Mr. Bouverie on his very able and tem- 
perate speech; but could not on that account consent to grant him the 
committee which he had in view. Some regard should be paid to the 
consciences not only of the members of the free church, but also of those 
who differed from them in religious faith, and believed it to be unlawful 
to promote the worship of a church which they believed to be in the 
wrong. After defending the conduct of Sir J. Riddle from the censures 
cast upon it, he proceeded to complain that the members of the free 
church, not content with seeking convenient sites for their places of wor- 
ship, had endeavoured to place their establishments in close juxtaposi- 
tion to those of the established church. 

Sir J. GRAHAM had nothing to add to, or retract from, the observa- 
tions which he had offered to the house on two former occasions. He did 
not prefer this motion for inquiry to the legislative measure introduced 
by Mr. Fox Maule last year, for if this were a grievance which required 
the interference of the Legislature, it should be remedied by an act of 
Parliament, and not evaded by a Parliamentary inquiry. The facts of the 

















Ireland. It would be but a little step further to say that they ought to 
take away all restrictions with reference to the monarch on the throne— 


it: it was because it 





| and from the line of conduct which ought to regulate us. We were daily | 
‘losing our Protestant character, and be believed in his conscience that 
this was one of the causes which had brought down on this afflicted nation 
| the judgment of Almighty God—(Cries of *’ Oh, oh!”) : 
ir. J. O'CONNELL trusted the house would remove penalties admit- | 
| ted to be useless, and which were calculated to keep up irritation and | 
| jealousy. He was willing that processions should be prohibited, and that | 
| there should be a system of registration for the religious orders. Mr. 
NEWDEGATE said there was nothing in the laws as they now stood that 
| precluded any Roman Catholic from the open exercise of his religion, but | 
they did preclude the maliciously and for evil purposes designedly setting | 
up of a foreign potentate against the sovereignty of this vey consti- 
| tuted as it was of a Protestant population. On that ground he distinctly | 
refused to give his assent to a bill for the purpose of repealing those 
| enactments. 
Lord G. BENTINCK had always been the consistent advocate of the re- 
moval of Roman Catholic disabilities, and he had therefore no difficulty in 
If the laws it was sought to repeal had be- 





(“ Hear,” and cheers). He had been accused of impugning the Catholic | 
Pope could issue his bulls without the previous sanction of the Executive ar net cal ~ pape Se eae - 4 = rae y Tua Ganeeee to Os 08 | 
ligion of the Bible. That was his opinion, and nothing should prevent | 
him from expressing it. The Protestant principle was the true principle | 
of the constitution ; we had for years been deviating from that principle, | were introduced, it must be a 


case were not disputed. Whatthen was the object of inquiry? Expo- 
sure was the object, and nothing else. Was it desirable at atime ofsuch 
national calamity, that a wish to expose certain individuals should sway 


| the house to a decision, which, instead of allaying, must excite animosity ? 


if he had no other grounds he should resist this motion on the grounds 
which he had just stated. As to any legislation upon this subject it must 
be general, and founded on yeatent principles; and therefore, if a bill 

ill compelling proprietors throughout the 


) united kingdom to give sites upon their estates for places of religious 


worship. That was a question of general policy to be decided by the ne- 
cessity of the case. He asserted that no such necessity existed at pre- 
sent; and it was, therefore, his firm determination to vote against the 
committee now proposed. 

Lord G. BENTINCK entirely concurred in the observations of the 
right hon. gentleman, the member for Dorchester; and said he could not 
help observing that the principle adopted by the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site was that of making the voluntary principle compulsory. (Cheers.) 
They were called upon to give to the Free Kirk of Scotland the power 
of obiiging those who differed from them in religious opinions, and were 
otherwise unwilling, to give sites for churches, for the hon. gentleman 
distinctly stated that he was prepared to go the same length as the right 
hon. gentleman, the Secretary at War ( Mr. Fox Maule,) and was pre- 
pared to allow taking the land for sites for churches, if the landlords 
should be unwilling to give it up. He thought this a most dangerous prin- 
ciple of legislation, and one to which the House of Commons ought not 
lightly to consent. On these grounds alone he should follow the right 


time an appeal would be necessary to be made to an English House of Com-| come obsolete there was no use in retaining them, and if iy were ope- | hon. gentleman who had just sat down, and vote against the appoint- 
1 


mous tu remove from the statute-book enactments which ought not to dis- | rative they ought to be repealed. But he was of opinion t 
grace the law of England.—Mr. SHAW said the leading characteristic of | grievances did exist :— 

the bill was, that it unsettled, after a very short interval, the settlement | 
that had been made in 1829; and he did not think there was anything in | 


the spirit of the present times that would reconcile those who were at- 
tached to the Protestant institutions of this country to the idea that the 
provisions which were proposed by those who brought in the bill of 
1829, and accepted by many who had been opposed to the measure, as 
securities for the Protestant establishment in this country, should be 
abandoned. Upon that ground, and that alone, he objected to the bill. 
Mr. MACAULAY said he would vote for the Poti 
although he did not mean to supportall its clauses. As regarded the re- 


peal of the Act of Supremacy, he was aware that the old penalties had| rites of Christian burial by clergymen of their own charch, dressed in | assume that there must have 


been repealed; bat still a person was liable to be prosecuted for a mis- 
toreign prince or prelate had power in England ; and he thought it absurd 
*O maintain a law which was notoriously intringed by every Roman Catho- 
He In the kingdom :— 

“ Does not every Roman Catholic in this country believe and hold that 
sone spiritual jurisdictiou resides in the Bishop of Rome! I know that 
there have been great contests on that matter; 1 know there were great 
contests upon it at the Council of Trent; | know that some Jesuits have 
attributed to the Bishop of Rome a much greater degree of spiritual ju- 
risdiction than the Gallican Church gives him: I know that some wri- 
ters have placed his spiritual authority far above that of general coun- 
eils; that some have made him co-ordinate with general councils, and 
some subordinate to general councils; but take the whole range of Ro- 
man Catholic teachers and writers down to Bossuet, and you will find not 
one Roman Catholic writer but holds that some spiritual jurisdiction does 
reside in the Bishop of Rome. There is no Roman Catholic in this coun- 


at practical 


“ So recently as 1837 a cause was tried before Lord Langdale, in which 
a rent-charge upon an estate at Stone Croft, in Northumberland, enjoyed 
| by a Roman Catholic priest and certain Romau Catholic poor, was decid- 
ed to be contrary to the penal statutes, and was forfeited to the Crown— 
(Hear, hear). That was a practical grievance—(hear, hear)—and so 


ment of this committee. With one aceord, every gentleman who had 
spoken, had praised the moderation with which this proposition had been 
introduced to the house, and he (Lord G. Bentinck) was as willing as 
any one to admit the moderation; but with all that suaviter in modo, he 
thought there was somewhat of the fortiter in re, when speaking of the 
Duke of Buccleugh; notwithstanding the great, the high, and the distin- 
guished virtues, both domestic and public, which the hon. gentleman ad- 





great was it that he believed the late Government of the right hon. ba- 


mitted, he said that the noble duke was not unwilling to indulge in a lit- 


ronet thought it their duty to recommend that a new grant should be | tle persecution of his own. He thought that all who knew the noble 


Was it no practical grievance that Roman Catholics could not be buried 
| in church-yards, or in the open air, and have performed over them the 
their own habits? Did they recollect that, within two years, when the | 
| lin, this scandal was displayed to the world—that the hon. and learned | 
member, as a Roman Catholic, being disabled from appearing in his robes | 
of office in his own church, marched through the streets of Dublin in the 
| robes of his office, and, at the doors of his Sacch, in the face of thousands 
of Roman Catholics, was obliged to strip them off and cast them aside ? | 
Did they think that that was in favour of civil peace, or likely to conci- 
liate the Roman Catholics of this empire, that such scenes should take 
place? Those were the practical grievances which ought to be remedied, 
and by this bill he believed would be so. Then, again, the order of St. 
Francis was spoken of. From that order, as he believed, the schoolmas- 
ters of Ireland were chiefly formed, and to it belonged Father Mathew, 





troducing principles of sobriety and morality amongst the people ; and 


who, perhaps, had no omeer in Ireland for the good he had done in in- 


| made of the rent-charge. But were there no other practical grievances ? | duke were aware that persecution was altogether remote from any feel- 
reading of the bill, | 


ing which he entertained. (Cheers.) A more generous man than the 
Duke of Buccleugh did not exist, and therefore they had good right to 

} been great provocation to have induced him 
to refuse to these parties sites for their churches. Although he had had 


demeanour at common law who held or defended the doctrine that any | hon. aud learned member for Cork filled the office of Lord Mayor of Dub- | no communication with the Dake of Buccleugh on the subject, he had 


been given to understand that the most violent and indecorous attacks had 
been made on the private character and personal conduct of the noble 
duke by some preachers, because he had refused these sites for churches. 
There was one other nobleman whose name had been mentioned, Lord 
Macdonald; much had been said against his character by members of 
the free church of Scotland, but had not that house, throughout the ses- 
sion, been brought greatly to admire the conduct of Lord Macdonald in 
relieving the distress upon his estates? Had they not often heard that 
he had forestalled his entire income for the relief of the people in the 
Isle of Skye? (Hear, hear.) And if his conduct in Scotland is to be 
investigated they ought to recollect what was his general conduct and 
character, and they ought to take it for granted that he had received suf- 
ficient provocation for refusing to certain ministers sites for their church- 





yet Father Mathew himself, under the law now in existence, was liable | es. If they thus gave sites for the free church of Scotland, what was to 
to be banished for the exercise of his proper calling, and, should he return | prevent the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and of this country, who might 
' 
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Che Albion. 








be refused similar demands, from exercising the right of building church- 
es whereon they might think fit to erect them. He took it that it was 
true that in Scotland in many cases where the free church were refused 
sites, they desired to build their churches on sites which were offensive 
to those who held the land. (“No, get He believed that this would 
be found to be the case (“ Inquire,”) and that they were constantly re- 

uiring to build their churches close to the neighbourhood or opposite to 
the site of the established church. He was neither for the established 
church of Scotland nor for the free church; he held property in Scotland, 
and no doubt he should, individually, concur in allowing accommodation 
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a ED, SETI RT EER 








Your Memorialists humbly conceive that the removal of a large num- 
ber of the labouring poor from Ireland and Scotland to this Province, 
and their employment on theirarrival here upon workstof a public descrip- 
tion may with the efficient aid of Your Majesty’s Impatial, Government, 
become a permanent benefit to the Emigrants and to your Majesty’s 
North American Colonies. 

Your Memoralists therefore, humbly suggest the union or connexion ef 
Emigration from Ireland and Scotland with the construction of internal 
improvements in these Provinces. 





to the established church or to the free church of Scotland (hear, hear ;) 
but this was quite different from leaving the members of the free church 
to obtain sites voluntarily against the wishes of the owners of the land ; 


and as he thought that granting a committee to inquire whether it was | templation, in these colonies, would afford a wide field for the propose 


expedient to enact some law to make the grant of sites for churches 
compulsory was most objectionable, he should vote against it. 

Mr. F. MAULE contended, that upon ,the speeches of Sir J. Graham 
and of Lord G. Bentinck he could clearly establish the right of the mem- 
bers of the free church to the inquiry now proposed. Sir James had no 


sooner stated that all the facts of the case were admitted, when up start- | tal has hitherto opposed an insurmountable obstacle to its realization. 


ed Lord George, and asserted that the Duke of Buccleugh had been de- 
nounced by the ministers of the free church to his own tenantry ; an as- 
sertion which he (Mr. F. Maule) declared to be capable of contradiction 
before the proposed committee. He did not seek to expose any party or 
to defend any party—he only wished to do justice between them. 

Mr. S. WORTLEY commented on the extraordinary fact that Mr. F. 
Maule had net used his influence, as a member of the Government, to 
carry out the bill which he had introduced on this subject last session as 
a member of the Opposition, but had allowed it to be frittered away, and 
to be introduced into the house by Mr. Bouverie as a motion for inquiry. 
He then proceeded to object to that motion as injudicious, ill-timed, and 


admirably calculated to postpone, if not to defeat, the very object which | labouring men upon the construction of the Road, and for the purpose 


it professed to have in view. 

Lord J. RUSSELL observed, that if he supported the motion of Mr. 
Bouverie upon this occasion, it could not be attributed to any partiality 
which he felt for the free church; for he was of opinion that ithad no 
cause to justify its secession from the church of Scotland; butas the se- 
cession had now taken place, and as numbers had followed the seceding 
ministers, who had abandoned their incomes, their homes, and their 


means of livelihood, he was persuaded that everything which the house | 
could do to enable those ministers to preach their doctrines to their fol- | 


lowers, who were eager to listen to them, ought to be done. He admit- 
ted that Sir J. Graham had put this case so smoothly and roundly, that, if 


no one had followed him, it must have appeared that this committee was | rest and their hm ppt secured upon the line of each Company; and 
unnecessary ; but no sooner had he finished his speech than Lord G. Ben- | upon condition th ch lo ; ; " 
tinck rose, took one fact for granted, gave a denial to a second, and made | thereof—he applied towards defraying the cost of transporting the emi- 
a presumption on a third,—and was then followed by Mr. Fox Maule, who , c t q 
contradicted his assumption, his denial, and his presumption. It was | to carry out and secure to the emigrant and this country the benefits to 


therefore only fair to appoint a committee on this question, in order that | 

e house might see whether there were any cases in which the refusals 
of sites were justified by particular circumstances. He confessed that he | 
was unwilling to adopt any legislative remedy on a subject touching s0 | 
nearly the consciences of men; but if it could be proved by inquiry that 
grievances had been suffered, and that there was no peculiar cause for 
the refusal of a site, except that it was for the worship of a sect which 
the proprietor eam, and if it could be shown that in 30 cases, in 
consequence of such refusal, congregations had been compelled to meet 
on the moor and on the moss on the Sabbath, without a roof to cover them 
or any other shelter from the weather, he should feel himself bound to 
look out for some legislative remedy for such an unfortunate state of things. 
He admitted, that if you established such a principle for the free church, 
you must establish it universally ; and whatever was done in ene case 
must be done in every other. 

Mr. SCOTT declared his intention of voting against the motion, and 
lamented the course adopted by Government respecting it. 

Colonel MURE supported the motion of Mr. Bouverie, but could not 
share in his sanguine expectatious that the inquiry would lead to a prac- 
tical measure for the cure of this grievance. A case of grievance had, 
however, been made out, and therefore the House of Commons ought to 
inquire whether it could not be relieved. 

The house thendivided, when the numbers were—For the motion 89 ; 
against it, 61. Majority in its favour, 28. 

a 


| in progress or in contemplation by t 


some time past forced itself upon the notice of all who take a deep in- 


| have small families, by which means an Emigration for this Company 


' should be allowed for the payment of it upon interest—such terms to be 


And as there are, strictly speaking, no works to any great extent now 

the several Governments of these Co- 
lonies, your Memorialists would humbly suggest that employment to the 
Emigrants upon the several lines of Railroad now chartered, or in | 


plan. The introduction of a general system of Railways here has for 


terest in the growth and prosperity ofthis portion of Your Majesty’s do- 
minions, both from its importance in its local effects and its necessity 
_in a national point of view; but the want of the required amount of capi- 


Your Memorialists humbly beg leave to represent, that charters for se- 
| vera] Railways have already been obtained, extending from the Western 
extremity of this Province to the City uf Montreal, and from thence it is 
intended to be continued to Quebec and Halifax. 
| Of this line, the Great Western Railroad is a most important portion : 
It extends from the City of Hamilton at the Head of Lake Ontario to the 
Town of London, and from thence branches into three lines, the one to 
end at Windsor, opposite Detroit, another at Port Sarnia, at the foot of 
Lake Huron, anda third at Goderich, upon Lake Huron ; it also has a 
| branch to the Niagara River ; its capital stock is £4,500,000. 
| Inthe opinion of your Memorialists, this Company can employ 10,000 


of providing relief tothe fullest extent, your Memorialists would humbly 
suggest that the intended labourers should be selected out of those who 


alone might be created to the extent of 50,000 persons: If the same scale 
were applied to the other Railway Companies, your Memorialists are of 
opinion, that the emigration may be increased to the extent of at least 
, 250,000. 

Your Memorialists therefore humbly beg leave to suggest to Your 
Majesty, the propriety of Your Majesty’s Imperial Government ——s 
such loan to each of the said Companies as would ensure the employment 
ot emigrants to the above extent, such loans to be at a low rate of inte- 


| 
| 


at a part of such loan—to the extent of one-eighth part 


grauts and their families to this country. And in order the more fully 


be derived from the proposed plan, your Memorialists humbly beg leave 
to suggest that each Company should be required to purchase from the 
local Government a sufficient quantity of the waste lands of the Crown, 
and lay the same off into suitable lots to be sold to each emigrant at a low 
rate, and the price thereof as well as the amount of his transportation 
here, to be paid for by such emigrant out of his wages, and in case of a 
remaining balance, after the period of his employment, reasonable time 


regulated in the purchase of the land by the said companies with the lo- 
cal Government: By this additional means, your Memorialists humbly 
believe that all temptation on the part of the emigrant to leave this coun- 
try at the end of his employment would be entirely removed; as from 
the time ot his arrival, he would be certain of constant employment, a 
comfortable subsistence for himself and family, and eventually become 
the independent owner of a farm, himself the consumer of British man- 
ufactures and a producer of surplus agricultural products, while the 
works upon which he will have been employed will afford a cheap and 
constant transit for both. 

Before engaging in the necessary hardships peculiar to a new comer, in 
clearing up the forest, he will have been sufficiently long in the country 
to becomeacquainted with the modesof labour necessary in his new home, 
with the habits of the people of the country and the peculiarities of the 
climate. The Colonies will receive and retain an invaluable accession of 
a hardy and industrious pupulation, well fitted to clear up and make pro- 
ductive the wild lands of the country. The Colonies will have secured 





ARMY. 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 8.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Brvt. Maj. C. 
Wright to be Lt.-Col. v Reid, placed on the Sec. List; Sec. Capt. W. 
Stace to be Capt. v Wright; First Lt. P. B. Whittingham to be Sec. Capt. 
v Stace; Sec. Lt.G. E. L. Walker tobe First Lt. vy Whittingham. Corps 
of Royal Sappers and Miners—Sec. Capt. C. Fanshawe, Royal Engin- 
eers, to be Adj. v Lynn, prom 

War Office, Feb. 12.—I1st Drag. Guards—P. W. Yorke, Gent. to be Cor, 
by pur v De Rodes, who ret; 6th Drag. Guards—Cor T. Heywood to be | 
Lt. by pur v Blandy, who rét ; Ens T. G. L. C. Gwyn, from 83d Ft to be | 
Cor by pur v Heywood, 6th Drags.—Surg. J. Sidey, M. D., fin 75th Ft, | 
to be Surg. v W. Milligan, M. D., who ret upon half-pay. 9th Light | 
Drags.—Assist. Surg. E. M. Macpherson, fm 53 Ft to be Assist. Surg. v 
Stewart, prom in 61st Ft. 1st Grenadier Regt. of Ft Guards—Lt.-Col. A. | 
H. Gordon, fin half-pay unattached, to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. (repaying the | 
difference), v the Hon P. A. E. Freke, dec; Lt and Capt. A. Cox to be | 
Capt. and Lt.-Col. by pur v Gordon, who ret ; Ens and Lt J. F. D. C. Stuart | 


to be Lt and Capt. by pur v Cox; Ens W. G. Cameron, fm 42d Ft to be | purposes of Emigration and local improvement with great advantage, |. 


Ens and Lt by purv Stuart. 28th Ft—Ens H. Baxter, fm 40th Ft to be 
Ens v Drew, who ex; 34th F.—Lt.-Col. H. Deedes, from half-pay unattach- 
ed, to be Lt.-Col. v R. Airey, who ex ; Brvt Lt.-Col. W. Fawcett, fm half- 

ay 14th Ft to be Maj. v Deedes, prom Capt. J. H. Mathews to be Maj. 
* pur v Fawcett, who ret; Lt R. C. Packe to be Capt. by pur v Mathews ; 
Ens W. Warry to be Lt. by pur v Packe: H. E. Bale, Gent. to be Ens 
by pur v Warry. 40th Ft—Ens F. B. Drew, fm 28th Ft to be Ens v Bax- 
ter, who ex; 50th Ft—Lt. F. W. D. Waddilove, fm 9th Ft, to be Lt. v 
Lovet, pro. 52d Ft—Maj. Gen. Sir A. Maclaine, C. B. to be Col., v Lt. 
Gen. Sir E. Gibbs, K. C. B. dec. 53d Ft—G. K. Hardie, M. D. tobe Assist 
Surg., v Macpherson, app to the 9th Light Drags. 61st Ft—Assist. Surg. 
A. Stewart, fm 9th Light Drags, to be Surg. v Smith,dec. 75th Ft—Statf 
Surg. of Second Class P. Nicholson, M. D., to be Surg. v Sidey, app to 
6th Drags. 83d Ft—S. W. Metge, Gent. to be Ens. by pur v Gwynn, app 
to 6th Drag. Guards ‘ 

Ceylon Rifle Regt—Lieut H Lucas to be ge: by pur, v Brevet 
Maj Skinner, who ret ; Second Lieut W T Drake to be First Lieut by 
pur v Lucas; E Bagenell, Gent, to be Sec Lieut by pur, v Drake. 

Royal Malta Fencible Regiment.—Lieut Saverio Gatt to be Capt with 
local and temporary rank, v Bonavita, who ret upon full-pay ; Ens L Bo- 
navito to be Adjt with local and temporary rank, v Gatt, prom ; H P Mon- 
tanaro, Gent, to be Ens, with local and temporary rank, v Bonavita, app 
Adjt. 

Unattached.—Major H Deedes, from 34th Foot, to be Lieut-Col with- | 
out pur. 

Hospital Staf.—Assist Surg, S Currie, M D., from 16th Light Drags | 
to be Surg of Sec Class v Nicholson, app to 75th Foot: A Gosden, Gent, to 
be Assist Surg to the Forces, v Newton, prom in the Ceylon Rifle Regt ; | 
W N Boyce Gent to be Assist Surg to the Forces, v Tweddell, app to the 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment. 

Brevet—Lieut-Col A H Gordon, of Ist Grenadier Guards, to be Col in 
the Army ; Brevet Lieut-Col W Fawcett, of 34th Foot to be Col in the 
Army. 

Garrisons—Brevet Co) A Findlay, on half-pay Royal African Corps, to 
be Fort Maj at Inverness or Fort George, v Captain A Fraser, dec. 

Memorandum—The removal of Lieut RC Oliphant, fromthe 80th Foot, 
to the Royal Newfoundland Companies, on Dec 8, 1846, has been can- 
celled. 

The names of the Corporal Maj app Quartermaster to the Ist Regt of 
Life Guards, on January 29, 1847, are William Binnie, not William Birnie, 
as previously stated. 

he Christian names of Ensign Travers, of the 70th Foot, are Oates 
Joseph, not Oats Joseph, as previously stated. 

———— 
TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
The Memorial of the President and Directors of the Great Western Rail- 
Road Company, in the Province of Canada. 
Humpty SHEWETH: 

Taat your Memorialists, in common with your Majesty’s loyal subjects 
in Canada: have learned with sorrow and dismay, the suffering and desti- 
tation of the labouring poor in Ireland and Scotland,—that your Memo- 
rialists feel it to be their duty, not only to contribute from their respec- 
tive private funds towards the immediate relief of that portion of their 
fell »w-subjects, but also if possible to devise and suggest for your Majes- 
i gracious consideration, other and more permanent means of ameliora- 

g the ir unhappy condition. And having turned their most anxious 
@tention to this important and interesting subject, now humbly veg 
Wave to suggest the following as the result of their deliberations 


, Corresponding Committee of this Company, in London, to enter into the 





a vast system of Railway necessary to their ravid growth and permanent 
prosp erity, and Your Majesty’s Imperial Government will have convert- 
ed a large number of its subjects—who now subsist upon its bounty and 
upon the charitable contributions of that portion of Your Majesty’s sub- 
jects who are blessed with greater abundance—into a happy and prosper- 
ous people. ’ 

Your Memorialists humbly beg leave to represent to Your Majesty that 
they are ready to give employment to the number of 10,000 labouring 
men upon the foregoing system, and that they have already applied to 
the local Government of this Province for a right of preemption toa 
quantity of the Crown Lands in a most desirable situation, in case it should 
please Your Majesty’s Imperial Government to grant your Memorialists 
the required loan, and that your Memorialists have fully authorised the 


necessary negotiations. 
Your Memorialists farther humbly beg leave to inform your Majesty 

that there are other projected Railways, Plank and Macadamized Roads 

in this Province, which might in a similar way be made subservient to 


and with perfect security for any reasonable loan which might be ad- 
| vanced. 
| All of which is most humbly and dutifully submitted for Your Majesty’s 
| gracious consideration. And as in duty boul, your Memorialists will 
| ever pray. Signed. 
ALLAN MCNAB, Kyt. President. 
| GEORGE 8. TIFFANY, Chairman. 
| Directors. « 
} PETER CARROLL, ROBERT W. HARRIS, 
JAMES B. EWART, JOHN O. HATT, 
HENRY MCKINSTRY. 
Great Western Railroad Office, City of Hamilton, 
Canada, March 20, 1847. 
so 
From the New Orleans Picayune, March 23. 


BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. GENERAL TAYLOR 
VICTORIOUS !! 


We lay before our readers the glorious tidings from the army, brought 

by the schooner John Bell. Our reporter left the vessel in the river and 

| came up to town by express with the glad news. The mr account 
was prepared for us by an officer of the army. It maybe relied upon. 


Memorandum of the battle of Buena Vista. Prepared for the editors of 
the Picayune, by Lieut. J. J. C. Bibb, U. S. A. 

Dr. Turner, U. S. A., who arrived at Matamoras on the 9th inst. from 
Monterey, brought the glorious intelligence of another brilliant victory 
over the Mexican army. The scene of action was at Buena Vista, a ha- 
cienda about six miles west of Saltillo. The fighting commenced on the 
22nd of February and ended on the 23rd. Santa Anna retired to Agua 
Nueva, a distance of ten miles, leaving four thousand killed and wound- 

ed upon the field. Santa Anna’s adjutant general and many other officers 

and men are prisoners. 

| The loss on our part was seven hundred killed and wounded. Santa 
Anna’s force amounted to at least fifteen thousand men; thatof Gen. 
Taylor to about five thousand ; almost entirely volunteers. His army is 
composed of Washington’s, Bragg’s, and Thomas’s batteries, one squad- 
ron of the Ist, and one of the 2d dragoons, the Arkansas and Kentucky 
cavalry, a brigade of Illinois and one of Indiana volunteers, the Ist Mis- 
sissippi and 2d ——— regiments, and one — of Texas volun- 
teers. Dr. T. brought a list of 63 officers killed anc wounded. 

The official despatches of Gen. Taylor have been cut off. Col. Mor- 
gan’s regiment of Ohio volunteers having been reinforced by a command 
from Monterey had reached that place in safety. 

Col. Curtis of Ohio, with one company (Capt. oo of the 2d U.S. 
dragoons, his own regiment, one of Indiana volunteers, the Virginia regi- 
meut, and [ think some Texas rangers, in all about 2000 men, wasabout 
to leave Camargo to attack Gen. Urrea, who is said to be about thirty 
miles south of that place with an army of from 4000 to 5000 men, prin- 
cipally rancheros. He is believed to have with him only 1500 regular 
toops. A great many, if not all there rancheros, as soon as they hear of 
the discomfiture of Santa Anna’s army, will disperse, and the gallant col- 
onel will no doubt obtain the victory. 

We are indebted to Col. Hunt for the following official account of the 
killed and wounded :— 

Kittep.—Col A, Yell, Arkansas cavalry; Col. Mckee, Kentucky foot 
rifles: Col. J. J. Hardin, Ist regiment Llinois volunteers ; Lt Col. J. H. 





. Licut. Fletcher, Lieut. Ferguson, Lieut. Rollins 








Clay, Kentucky foot rifles ; Capt. Geo. Lincoln, Asst. Adj’t. Gen. U. 8. A. 
Capt. A. Porter, Ark. cavalry: Capt. A. U. Morse, Oapt. N. T Willis: | 
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Capt. V. U. Morse, Koateshe rifles; Caps Kinder, Capt. Walker, 2d re 
Indiana volunteers. Capt. Faggett, 3d do. : Capt. Zaliskie, Ist re, i. 
nois ; Capt. Woodman, 3d do. ; Lieut. R. 8. Moore, Lieut. F. M’) ulty, 
Mississippi rifles; Lieut Vaughan, 1st Kentucky cavalry; Lieut. Parr 
2d Indiana regt.; Lieut Haughton, Ist Illinois regt.; Lieut. Benton, 
h ; ; , Lieut. Bartleson, Lieut. 
Atherton, Lieut. Price, and Lieut. Campbell, 2d Minois regt.; Lieut 
Campbell, Texas volunteers. ; 
Wounvep.—Brig. Gen. Lane, Indiana brigade; Col. J. P. Dav 
Miss. rifles, (severely ;) Major Gorham, Third Indiana regiment. va hae 

_Capts. Enoch String, Ist Dragoons, (severely;) J. M. Sharpe, Mississip- 
pi rifles; Saunders, od Regt Indiana volunteers; Osburn, do do. ; Sleep 
7 do.; Coffee, 2d Regt Illinois volunteers; Baker, «lo.; Connor, Texas; 

0. 

Lieutenants S. G. French, 2d artillery, seriously; J. J. O’Brien, 4th 
artillery, slightly ; A. B. Corwin, Pasey, Stockton, Mississippi rifles ; S, 
A. Redder, Arkansas cavalry; E. 8. Barbour, 2d Kentncky foot rifles; 
Wethers, do do; Mosier, do do; Cager, 2d Indiana regiment; Penning- 
ton, do: Morse, do; Lewis, do; Davis, do; Epperson, do; J. L. Me- 
Connell, 1st regiment Illinois ; H. Adams, Ist do do; Vickett, 2d do do; 
Sapeens do do; Steele, West ‘2nd Whiteside ; all de. 

ECAPITULSTION.—Killed—3 colonels, 1 lieutenant -olouel, 9 captains, 
14 lieutenants. Total killed 27. 

Wounded—1 brigadier general, 1 colonel, 1 major, 9 captains, 29 lieut- 

enants. Total wounded, 37. 


EIGHT DAYS LAFER FROM SALTILLO. 
From the New Orleans Picayune, 14th— Postscript. 

Dr. Turner, bearer of despatches from Col. Curtis, arrived here this 
morning at three o’clock. He embarked at the Brazos in the schooner 
St. Paul, on the 14th inst., which vessel he left fifty miles below the 
city last evening, and took passage in the tow-boat De Soto. We learn 
from him verbally that it is understood at Camargo that Santa Anna has 
retired from Agua Nueva, in the direction of Parras, where it is supposed 
7 would make a halt. Gen. Taylor still maintained his position at Buena 

ista, 

Dr. Turner informs us that the news heretofore published of the bat- 
tles of the 22d and 24th may be relied on; that it was brought from Gen. 
Taylor’s camp to Monterey by Paymaster Coffee, who was bearer of des- 
patches from Gen. Taylor, but who could not get farther than that place 
with them.—The despatches were sent thence by a Mexican, who had 
not got through by the last accounts. 

The news received at Camargo was the substance of these despatches, 
and was brought by an —— rider, who was nine days in making the 
trip through to Camargo, being compelled to make a circuit of five hun- 
dred miles, to escape the Mexican forces and rancheros that swarmed in 
the valley. 

Nothing had been heard of Colonel Curtis since he left Camargo. It 
was thought that Gen. Urrea would fly before him as soon as he ascer- 
tained the overwhelming defeat of Santa Anna. 

P;r'vate letters had been received at Saltillo as late as to the 5th March, 
at which time Gen. Taylor was at Buena Vista. The following letter 
was received at Matamoras, by a Mexican merchant of that place, from 
a Mexican of Saltillo. It was dated on the 6th March, and gives the 
only account of the manuer in which the battle was fought that has yet 
been received: ‘ 

“At 3 o’elock on the 22d ult, the battle commenced at Buena Vista. 
five miles from Saltillo. The fight opened with artillery, and a destruc- 
tive cannonade was kept up until sunset. No decided advantage was 
obtained by either side—the loss on both being very great. 

* On the 23d, at 10 o’clock, the battle was again renewed and kept up 
without intermission until hulf past three in the afternoon. Both armies 
were closely engaged during the whole time. Gen. Woot advanced 
with a strong detachment against the Mexican army, but was driven back 
with immense loss.—The Mexican cavalry charged upon him with drawn 
swords and did great execution. As Wool fell back Gen. Taylor advanced 
with fresh troops, and repelled the Mexicans with great {slaughter! This 
charge decided the battle, which was not again renewed—The number 
killed and wounded was very great on both sides. I can only estimate 
the number by the cart loads of wounded that have entered’ this city 
from both battle fields. ; 

“On the 24th, both armies hung off without coming to a general en- 
— occupied in carrying off the wounded and burying their 
aead, 

“ After the 24th there was no more fighting—the Mexican troops fam- 
ishing with hunger became convinced that they could not triumph or 
drive Gen. Taylor from his position, and retired. 

“As yet Santa Anna has only retired a short distamce, but I do not 
entertain the belief that he will venture another engagement. 

** Mexico has not the means to bear the burden of the war—it is oppos- 
ing poverty to abundance—weakness to strength. In my opinion it would 
be best for the Government to enter into negotiations. With the power 
the United States possess it would be dishononrable in her to force us in- 
to treaties advantageous alone to herself, as it would be for us to make 
concessions from necessity. 

“It is reported that a train carrying provisions to the American army 
was attacked and captured at Marina, by Don Jose Urrea, and is yet in 
his possession, with a quantity of private merchandise, taken at the same 
time,” &c. 

Through the politeness of Mr. Arnold. who came with Dr. Turner, we 
have received the Matamoros Flag of the 13th, also letters from an es- 
teemed correspondent. Our letters comfirm the list of killed published 
in another column, and also the amount of loss on both sides heretofore 
reported. The Matamoras Flag publishes the letter from which the 
above extracts were made. 

Under the head of “ Latest Intelligence,” the Flag states that Gen. 
Taylor was expected at Monterey on the 8th, with the Kentucky cavalry, 
for the purpose of opening the commnnication between that place and 
Camargo. ‘So itseems,”’ adds the Flag, “ that Old RoughandReady not 
only has to whip their big general in the mountains, but has to come 
down to scare their little one away from the highways, so as to relieve 
the lower country from Lieut. Gen. Stampede.” In case he undertook 
the chastisement of Urrea, he would leave the main body of his army at 
Buena Vista. 


Noste Act.—A Mexican physician residing in Camargo, says the Flag, 
has received a letter from a surgeon at Saltillo, dated two days after the 
battle, which states that Gen. Taylor permitted Santa Anna to have all 
his wounded carried into Saltillo and tendered him surgical aid from his 
own army. 

It is reported in Matamoras that Gen. Urrea had retreated toward the 
_ Pass, assoon as he understood that Col. Curtis was marching against 
iim. 

It was also said that Santa Anna was falling back upon San Luis Potosi; 
but, as we before said, Dr. Turner thinks he has only retreated to 
Parras. 

_ 


MEXICAN ACCOUNTS OF THE BATTLE. 

The “ Picayune” gives us several extracts from El Soldado,of Feb. 
27th, a me published at San Luis Potosi; and among them, the fol- 
lowing, which is an address from the Governor of San Luis to his coun- 
trymen. It throws no light on affairs hardly, but we give it in order to 
hear all the Mexicans have to say in making out their victory.—N. FY. 
Express. 

Fellow-C ountrymen—Our army under the orders of his Excellency 
Benemerito de la Patria, D. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, with heroic 
valour—overcoming the inflictions of the most frightful suffering, strug- 
gling against the nature of the ground, and even with Nature herself, 
which appeared to dispute the victory with it—has severely punished 
our common enemy on the 22d and 23d inst. It has covered itself with 
er. Its illustrious commander has given new life to his country, and 

as sapere its independence, so perfidiously and vilely menaced. 

The pride of the North American has been humiliated, and our army 
has restored the national honour outraged at Resaca and Monterey. The 
Republic commences to-day an advance which will make it respected 
abroad, and which will bear it on without doubt to that immortality des- 
tined for freeand independent nations. Our immense territory, usurped 
by this vile and detestable horde, will be restored to us intact; not asin- 
gle vile foot-print shall dare to pollute our soil, and the hero, the genius, 
the man whom Heaven has bestowed upon us as a precious gift, amid the 
afflictions of the country, will very soon complete the sublime enterprise 
which he hascommenced. Union, fellow-countrymen ' eternal gratitude 
to the illustrious, renowned, and well-deserving President, Gen. D. An- 
tonio Lopez de Santa Anna, and the invincible army which is fighting 
under his orders in defence of our dearest interests, r 

San Luis Potosi, Feb. 27, 1847 RAMON ADAMO 

The Soldado then gives extracts from several private letters received by 
the same express that brought Santa Anna’s despatches. The first one is 
very interesting; it is dated— 
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Tue Enemy's Camp, Feb. 23, 1847. 


Dear Friend—The general-in-chief is upon the point of despatching a 
courier—now 5 o’clock, P.M. We have taken the fortifications of the 
enemy, and four of his positions, which he defended with obstinacy, and 
every height and every ravine of which they furiously disputed. We 
have lost many field and other officers, out of proportion to the number 
of soldiers, and we have taken from the enemy two flags and three pieces 
of artillery. There are very few prisoners—four, I believe—the rest are 
dead. 

Cur troops are perishing from hunger and thirst. They have not drunk 
water in two days, and have eaten nothing since the day they were at In- 
carnacion, and a slice of roasted meat at La Vaca. , ' 

I am much afraid lest this cause should disperse us to-night, since the 
soldiers are already scattering, and we have seen bodies of them fighting 
and charging upon the enemy wherever cer, thought there was water, 
caring for nothing; and we have seer them disputing among themselves, 
totally indifferent to the fire of the enemy—for a piece of ham found upon 
the dead Yankees. oh 

This night is a fearful one for the Republic, since I dread lest we should 
become disbanded. In conclusion, dear friend, there now remains but 
little to be done, because we have been pursuing the exemy all day long 
with the bayonet, and to-morrow they will be finished. They killed the 
horse of the general-in-chief with a grape shot. ; 

Addition, or Postscript, 24th—Since closing my letter, the general-in- 
chi f, convinced, without doubt, that the army will disband unless it can | 
obtain food and procure water, has ordered its march to Agua Nueva, | 
where there are some cattle and water—water which is before everything 
else. 

It is very cruel, dear L., that which we have suffered. We have lost 
about a thousand men, and many officers killed and wounded, and our 
Lombardini among the last. 





It is the first action which the Republic has fought on a large scale and 
obstinately. It began at five minutes past 2 o’clock in the afternoon o 
the 22nd. " They attacked us on our right and were repulsed at 6 o'clock. | 
On the 23d they returned to the charge at the same point before 6 o’clock | 
in the morning, ané were driven back a league and a quarter to Buena , 
Vista, the different conflicts which we had with them being conciuded at | 
6 in the evening. 

The following extract is from another letter bearing date— 

February 24.—We have gained a bloody battle, and taken from the 
enemy standards and artillery. They have come to demand a peace, 
and choy have been answered by the General-in-chief that until the whole 
republic is evacuated by them he will not listen to them. 

The following is from another letter, the date of which is not given— 
probably the 24th also : 

General Jauregui writes me and says that the following officers have 
been killed :—The brave Colonel D. Francisco Berra, the Jieutenant colo- 
nel of the Ist Light Regiment; Col. Pena, of the 2d Light Cavalry; 
the lieutenant colonel of the 11th Infantry, and who knows how many 
more have met the same fate. The following are wounded: General 
Lombardini, the colonel of the 3d Cavalry, and the lieutenant colonel of 
the 5th Cavalry. 

The foliowing is given as from a distinct source, and is dated— 

February 24.—At the moment of writing (12 o’clock of the day) we 
are returning from Angostura, where we beat Taylor all day yesterday, 
taking from them many points among the heights almost inaccessible, 
and doing so repeatedly, until our troops remained at night established 
in the position from which we had driven them by main foree. We tuok 
from them three guns, killed many of their troops, our soldiers en- | 
gaging them again and again. 

[ would not desire to speak to you of those killed, of whom we have | 
lost many, and among them Pepe Oronzo, Pepe Bonilla, the major of Mo- | 
relia, Berra Asonos, Lugando, major of hussars. There are wounded, 
General Lombardini, D. Angel Guzman, D. Miguel, Gonzales, and | 
others. 

To-day a flag of truce has come in from Taylor asking peace. D. An- | 
toniocommanded the eyes of the officers to be unbandaged, that they | 
might see our camp, and that if we had countermarched, it was for want 
of supplies and not for want of courage. 

We come now to the general order issued by Santa Anna : 





Géueral Order of the Army—23d February, 7o'clock, night—on the ground 
occupied by the enemy [en la posiciones del enemigo]—camp of La An- 
gostura. 

His Excellency, the general-in-chief of the army, directs me to an- | 
nounce to the generals, tield and company officers, and the soldiers which 
compose it, that he has witnessed with satisfaction the gallant bearing of 
each one of them during the days of combat which we have had with the 
invading forces of North America. 

Such bearing is worthy of the soldiers of people who desire to be free : 
and the ground which we now occupy, on which the enemy was just | 
now posted, the pieces of artillery and the colors we have taken, and the 
thousand corpses of the enemy whicn are now scattered around us, will 
always be evidence of the valour of the soldiers of Mexico. | 

His Excellency also directs me to say, that in testimony of the brave 
deeds of his subordinates, he will present them to the nation and to the 
Supreme Government with his commendation; and taking into consid- 
eration the fatigues of these days, and the scarcity of provisions which 
the troops are sntfering, that he will direct them to be so disposed that 
they may recover themselves so as to conclude with glory the enterprise 
so brilliantly commenced. He directs that this order shall be communi- 
cated to the army in a general order extraordinary. 

By command of his Excellency : 
‘ M. MICHEL TORENA. 

We annex Santa Anna’s own account of the actions of Buena Vista, as 
translated for the Tampico Sentinel. We have the original Spanish ac. 
Sount In our possession: 

Camp near Buena Vista, Feb 23, 1847. 

Excellent Sir.—After two days of battle, in which the enemy, with a 
torce of 8,000 to 9,000 men and twenty-six pieces of — lost five 


of his ae greg three pieces of artillery and two flags, I have determined 
ack to Agua Nueva to provide myself with provisions, not having | 


to go 
a single biscuit or a grain of rice left. Thanks to the position occupied by 
the enemy, he has not been completely beaten, but he left on the field 
about 2000 dead. Both armies have been cut to pieces, but the trophies 
of war will give you an idea on which side has been the advantage. 

We have struggled with hunger and thirst during forty hours, and if we 
can provide ourselves with provisions we will go again to charge the | 
enemy. The soldiers under my command have done their duty and 
covered the honour of the Mexican nation with glory. The enemy has 
seen that neither his advantageous position, nor the broken nature of the 
ground, nor the rigour of the season (for it has been raining during the 
action) could prevent the terrible charge with the bayonet, which left 
tim terrified. SANTA ANNA. 

_—_—»—— 


{NVESTMENT OF VERA CRUZ BY GEN. SCOTT. 


By the schr. Portia, at New-Orleans, from Sacrificios, the 15th, we 
have news of interest from the land and naval forces cooperating before | 
Vera Cruz. The Delta’s account says, troops were landed by Generals 
Scott, Paterson, Worth, Pillow, Quitman and Tw: ggs, with their Aids and | 
the Topographical corps, which approached near the shore, toward the 
‘direction of the Castle, the guns of San Juan de Ulloa opening fire upon | 
the party, throwing shell and round-shot, but without doing any damage | 
to the reconnoitring party—the round shot either passing over or falling 
short, aud the shell, although thrown with precision, bursting at a consi- 
derable elevation, doing no harm; one shell passing over the steamer 
Petrita, (the vessel employed in the reconnoisance,) and another bursting 
under her bow, without doing her any injury. 

The reconnoissance was made while the transports and convoys were 
‘ying off at Anton Lizardo; after their return, and the least possible de- 
aay transports and convoys weighed anchor and stood to the southward 
© Sacrificios, bearing in toward the main land, with a fair breeze and 
iu gallant style, when they came to anchor, the convoys taking position 

‘such a manner as to protect the disembarkation of the troops, the first 

00 being landed at 2 o’clock P. M. on the 9th, and the remainder dur- 
ing the next day. The landing is spoken of, by persons who were eye- 
witnesses, as a scene of magnificence rarely witnessed more than once 
1 > time. The troops landed amounted to the exact number of 

~-4VU Inen, 
_ After the landing, 
tor the positi 
VeraCruz. 

The steamers Vixen and Spitfire, lying under Puntade 
“4 on the city across the point and in the direction of the Castle, with 


shell and ror ‘ j 
a —_ round shot, which was returned by the Castle, but without 
fec } 


the different colums took up their line of march 
ons assigned to them in the important action and siege of 


| yote from the Premier. 


in the execution of which it became necessary to attack and take 
session of two redoubts thrown up by the enemy, on one of which ae 
a piece of artillery, and both filled with infantr7. 

he redoubts were attacked, charged and taken, a spirited resistance 
being made by the enemy, who lost several in killed, wounded and pri- 
soners—our loss some seven killed and several wounded. Capt. Albur- 
tis, of the 2d Infantry, was killed by a round shot, supposed to be from 
the Castle ; the same shot taking off the arm of a drummer (a boy) and 
wounding a private. Capt. Alburtis was a Virginian, and formerly con- 
ducted a newspaper in Fredericksburgh. Col. Dixon was wounded in 
the breast by a musket shot. 

The city is now completely surrounded by our troops, each division 
having taken a strong and advantageous position, with entrenchments, 
completely cutting off all communication by sea or land, and at the same 
time are safe from the fire of the castle. The positions of divisions were 
established on the 13th, extending from Puntade Hornos, on the right, to 
Punto de la Catita, on the left, in one unbroken line, and active prepara- 
oo were on foot for the immediate subjugation of this formidable 
place. 

So closely is Vera Cruz now besieged, and so entirely are every means 
of communication cut off, that in a very few days the news must reach us 
that both the City and Castle are occupied by our victorious troops. 

The general impression seems to be that the city will surrender in 
the course of ten days or two weeks. No doubt is expressed of the suc- 
cessful termination of the enterprise. 

The skirmishing was, however, no check to the advancing column, 
which passed steadily forward to its position on the left and rear of the 
city, where it halted and commenced the work of entrenchment. 

The pipes used for the purpose of supplying the city with fresh water 
have been discovered, po broken up, completely cutting off the supply 
from the tanks, which are situated some distance from the city. 

During the advance upon the rear of the city, Passed Midshipman Rog- 
ers, who had not yet been sent from Vera Cruz, was bound apon a cart, 
and ordered to be conveyed, under a guard, to the prison at Perote, but 
fortunately they were encountered by our forces, and Mr. Rogers was 
rescued, and is now on board his ship. 


“MARRIED, on the 27th March, at St. Thomas's Church, b the Rev. Dr. Whitehouse, 
WILLIS HALL, Esq., of this city, to HELEN HANDLEY, third daughter of R. P. 
Boucher, Esq., of Seymour, Canada West. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 104 3-4 @ 105, 
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In the parliamentary debates we have given to-day, attention will not 
fail to be drawn to the discussion in reference to sites for building Free 
Churches in Scotland. When the great schism in the church of Scotland 
took place a few years ago, the Seceders proceeded to erect a number of 
new churches; and, in some cases, it was found difficult to procure sites 
in consequence of a portion of the landholders, who were opposed to the 
secession, refusing to part with their laud. 

The idea was then started, to apply to Parliament for an act to compel 
those to sell at a fair valuation. Ofcourse a measure of this kind could 
not be suddenly taken in England, where the rights of property are so 
generally respected. In the course of time many waived their objec- 
tions and sold; and it would appear from what passed in the House of 
Com mons, that only thirty cases of obstinacy remained. The motion 
for inquiry nevertheless prevailed, Lord John Russell voting for it; but 
his lordship, before giving his vote, pretended that he was driven thereto 
by the remarks of Lord George Bentinck, who preceded him. For 
ourselves, we confess we see nothing in those remarks—and we have given 
them in full from the Z'imes—that could call forth such an unnecessary 
It is clear to us, that his lordship was anxious to 
vote for the inquiry, and availed himself of a very slender pretext for 
doing so. 

The other debate—that on the Bill for removing further Roman Cath 
olic disabilities—shows the spirit of the times. A growing tenderness 
towards the papal followers is very perceptible in England, and the 
feeling is somewhat spreading in this country. In a few years, we shall 
probably see a Pope’s Nuncio walking the streets of London in full canoni- 
cals, as in the time of James the Second, and which, perhaps, exasperat- 
ed the people of England more, and had greater influence in causing his 
dethronement than any other circumstance. Whether a similar fate 
would follow Queen Victoria, or either of her successors, we do not pre- 
tend to say, but those who are anxious to know had better consult the 
stars. — 

Potatoes.—The following, which we find in an English paper, we were 
obliged to omit last week for want of room. 

GOVERNMENT SUPPLY OF SEED POTATOES FOR IRELAND. 

The Cork Examiner contains the following important letter from Messrs 
Keeling and Hunt, who have been commissioned by government to look 
out in the different grain markets of the world fora supply of seed.— 
The letter is addressed to Mr. D. Kenhealy, of Cork :— 

“ Monument-yard, London, Feb. 6, 1847. 

“ Dear Sir,—We regret to state that all our exertions to obtain potatoes 
for seed, have turned out a faiJure. ‘France’ has prohibited the exporta- 
tion The ‘Azores’ have likewise maze the a the drain of 
Indian corn from that quarter compelling the authorities to fall back 
upon the crop of potatoes, to prevent a dearth of provisions themselves, 
in proof of which the shipment of Indian corn is now stopped as well. 

““ We have tried ‘ Russia’ both by steam and sailing vessels; both par- 
cels were landed in a bad state, and disheartened us from another attempt. 
We have sent out instructions for a supply from ‘ Bermuda,’ which will 
be our last resource. : 

“It is very evident that Ireland must fall back upon grain food. We 
look to the present visitation as a providential warning as to the futility 
of depending upon so precarious a root as tlie potato. The reflection, no 
doubt, will be severe, but it will tend to the regeneration of Ireland, and 
God grant it so, speedily, with the exercise of his mercy. f 

“ Faithfully yours, Keevinc anv Hunt.” 

We do not know if Messrs. Keeling and Hunt have prosecuted their en- 
quiries for potatoes in this country, where their exportation is not prohi- 
bited, and where they may certainly be obtained, but, we admit, ata high 
price. The “Maine Mercer” kind, we apprehend, would be a good seed 
to export; and certainly the renowned “ Blue-noses” of Nova Scotia 
would thrive in any part of Great Britain and Ireland. The esculents of 
latitude 45 in this country will not fail in latitude 52 of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. 

But there seems to be a foregone conclusion in the minds of Messrs. 


Keeling and Hunt, that the Irish people must fall back on grain or cereal | 
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itself to-night§forfwant of provisions! Disband itself in the face of a bea- 
tenenemy!! The victory is, as we have said, claimed with equal zeal 
by the Americans; yet we have no official accounts to place the matter 
beyond cavil, because all the country in Gen. Taylor's rear is oceupied 
by his enemies, who cut off his communications and intercept his letters. 
The despatch of Gen. Taylor to his government, giving his report of the 
recent operations could not be brought from Monterey to Camargo by 
American officers, and it was, it appears, absolutely entrusted to a Mexi- 
can to carry, who was to receive one hundred dollars for its safe convey- 
auce. Dr. Turner, however, after many difficulties and hair-breadth es- 
Capes, reached Matamoras, and has since arrived at New Orleans. He 
left Saltillo on the 5th March; but the despatch has not yet made its ad- 
pearance. The Courier and Enquirer of yesterday, usually accurate in 
military intelligence, says. 
Later FROM THE Army.—Dr. Turner, bearer of 
oem wa Meare reached New Orleans on the eatcaien a 
Setieas prin ron Bb ~s Be on the 14th in the schooner St. Paul. He 
pone 8 ~ r news from Brazos, and from Saltillo to the 5th of 
ch, et ys after the battle of Buena Vista. He confirms the ac- 
counts of the battle already published, which were brought directly from 
Genl. Taylor’s camp to Montere by Paymaster Coffee, who had de- 
spatches from the General to Washington. These he entrusted to a Mex- 
ican who undertook to convey them forward. Nothing, however, had 
been heard of him; and the express rider who rested Camargo with 


the news, was nine days in doing so, bein ll poieete 
of some 500 miles to conte the Mexican Phen, ito make Se 


All this, be it known, happens in the rear of Gen. Taylor’s victorious 
army, immediately after some of his most brilliant successes. Do not 
then the events of this war baffle all ordinary military calculations ? 

In reference to Santa Anna’sadvance upon Saltillo to attack Gen. Taylor, 
we did not deem such a movement possible under the peculiar circum” 
stances in which he was placed. He was strongly posted with an army 
of 20,000 men at San Luis Potosi, watching, as it was natural to suppose, 
the progress ef Gen. Scott’s expedition from the island of Lobos to Vera 
Cruz. Gen. Taylor was a little in advance of Saltillo and near the edge 
of the great desert, which lay between him and Santa Anna at San Luis, 
and too weak to attempt its passage. Gen. Urrea, with a large body of 
Mexican cavalry, occupied Tula and all the adjacent country—conse- 
quently Santa Anna was tolerably safe in his flank and rear, which left 
him untrammelled to watch the movements of Scott, who, with the main 
American force, was menacing the vital part of the country at Vera Cruz. 
The assailing force w _ ertainly directing its efforts against the southern 
part of the Republic, when Santa Anna suddenly broke up and marched 
to the north, where no danger threatened him. Previous to his departure 
he announced to his government, officially, that he was without supplies; 
that he had neither money to pay with, nor provisions to feed his troops 
and that he had pledged his private property to procure a few days subsist- 
euce. Notwithstanding this declaration, he soon afterward marches and 
carries this famishing army across a desert where even water cannot be 
procured, to attack a well fed and well posted enemy, who had chosen 
his own ground in mountainous regions where the Mexican cavalry could 
not act. The Mexicans, we are assured, performed prodigies of valour ; 
but of what avail is valour against such formidable opposition ? 

Perhaps Santa Anna supposed, that as Gen. Taylor’s force was compa- 
ratively small, he could suddenly pounce upon it and destroy it. This 
was too hazardous an experiment, as he has found to his cost. Besides 
Santa Anna, by this time, should have known that his countrymen are no 
match for the Americans of the north. The small sized and comparatively 
feeble and tropical Mexican, however brave, has not the physical strength 
aud desperate energy of the Anglo-Saxon race, and that a numerical su- 
periority of two or three to one is no guarantee of success in a handte 
hand struggle between the two races. Santa Anna should have remem 
bered this, and have acted up to his first, his Fabian policy, of a defensive 
line of operation in the mountainous and almost impenetrable fastnes- 
ses of his country. 

After reviewing all the intelligence that has reached us, it seems clear, 
that Santa Anna found Gen. Taylor posted at Buena Vista, a few miles 
from Saltillo, on the 22d of February ; that he attacked him with inde- 
cisive results the afternoon of this same day—that on the 23d, the attack 
was renewed, when the Mexicans were finally repulsed, and drew off. 
Santa Anna, up to the 24th and 25th remained inactive after suffering ex- 
ceedingly from want of provisions, and especially for water. Nothing 
then was gained by his long march in the way of supplying his starv- 
ing troops with food. Some accounts affirm that he has retrograded to 
Parras ; others, that he has fallen back to Agua Nueva. The fighting has 
been very desperate, and the loss frightfully severe, especially among 
officers. Butall precise or definite information we are still without, as 
the official despatch entrusted by Paymaster Coffee to the Mexican to 
convey to Camargo, has not yet reached its destination at Washington. 

All eyes now are turned towards Gen. Scott and his expedition to Vera 
Cruz. Ifhe be successful in taking that place, and securing the Cas le of 
San Juan d'Ulloa, he will be free to march on the city of Mexico, distant 
250 miles; for although his line of march is beset with a thousand natural 
difficulties, we do not learn that there is any competent force in that 
quarter to oppose him. Santa Anna is wasting his strength and sacrific 
ing the flower of the Mexican army in a fruitless foray, a thousand miles 
in the opposite direction. We must pause for further information before 
we venture any more opinions. 

Since writing the above, we have received the account of the landing 
of General Scott’s army at Vera Cruz, and the investment of the city. 
The details will be found in another column. 





EMIGRATION. 

The course of the general Government of the United States, as well as that 
of the Legislature at Albany, in relation to emigration, is somewhat remark. 
able. Instead of throwing all reasonable facilities m the way of emi- 
gration, and welcoming the arrival of the crowds who have, from the first 
settlement of the country annually flocked to these shores, a policy the 
reverse is now to be pursued, having for its object the exclusion of set- 
tlers, not only in this state, but in the United States generally. Stringent 
laws are enacting, requiring such conditions, and imposing such penal- 


Hornos, open- | 


food, as the potatoe is no longer a reliable article. This, and the diffi- 
culty of procuring seed for potatoes, will keep up the demand for foreign | 
grain, especially for Indian corn, another year—a fact which should be | in this direction, or direct it into another channel. 
made known to, and borne in mind by the farmers of this country. Noth- | A bill is before the State Legislature at this moment, armed with all 
ing but a most overwhelming grain crop throughout Europe, in the sum- the rigid exactions and restrictions we have alluded to; so much so, that 
mer of 1847, can diminish the demand for Maize another year. There | the Chamber of Commerce of New York has sent up a memorial, pray- 
can then, be but little risk in planting very extensively throughout this ing that the bill may be amended. If it pass in its present form, @ 
| country. material injury will be inflicted on the commerce of this port, 8 
Mexico.—The Mexican war baffles all calculation, and subverts every | 2Umerous ships engaged in the transportation of passengers, will be 
opinion formed on ordinary military principles. A new system of rea, | thrown out of employment. How far this remonstrance will have the 
to arrive at any conclusions that can be of | effect of softening the severities of the Bill is not yet ascertained. 
practical utility. | But even if the remonstrance of the Chamber of Commerce should 
After a week or two passed in rumours of a series of actions having be successful, the law recently passed at Washington by Congress—or 
| been fought between Gen, Taylor and Santa Anna in the vicinity of Sal-| rather the construction put upon that law by the Secretary of the Trea 
tillo, we at length have the news confirmed by both parties ;—but both | sury, will throw a formidable impediment in the way of emigration. 
and fortify their claims respectively with strong | The following is a copy of the instructions issued by the Treasury, to 
Sauta Anna. and the officers who write from his | which we have just alluded. 


ties on the vessels bringing emigrants, as must, as soon as they become 
known in Europe, check the tide of population which has so long flowed 





soning is necessary, in order 


| claim the victory, 


circumstantial proofs. 


General Worth’s divijai ial ‘ camp, insist, that they drove Genl. Taylor from his position, taking three | CIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS AND OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 
p vethone ‘ th 1] py See se sage "f ty nay oon. ——, dt ' of his field pieces, and two of his standards; yet one of the writers who Treasury Department, March 17, 1847. 
reheat e€ le ank of the city, from the localities of the landing | - . ° a ieee . . oe ‘ ‘ . ‘ ae , ng ; 
he sumthh, aad anfier Wiebh tis Pisce, bead nccemestie ts eave 4a professes to date his letter from the ground lately occ upied by the enemy,} The particular attention of the officers of the customs is called to the 


ell ; a : 
‘on to the rear past the right, in order to gain his proper position— 


: , . : ° } . ‘9 eg ~_ “eoulate the cé i ge 2 
| says—I fear the army—that is the victorious Mexican army—will disband | provisions of an act entitled “An act to regula) the carriage of passen 
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; Js,” approved 22d February, 1847; and also, to | you put a golden calf in the chair, then all the members would have 
t an wei Pope alla ol approved 2d March, 1847. | wors ipped it like the Israelites of old, and the sister club of Baltimore 
It will be perceived that, by the wage! act of the 2d instant, the | in particular would have paid respectful deference to the object of your 
regulations prescribed in the law of the 22d February last, take effect and | choice, So long as ye respect the aristocracy of talent, and select officers 
go into operation from and after the 31st day of May next, in regard to | capable of fulfilling their respective duties, and charge only twenty shil- 
all vessels arriving from ports on this side of the Capes of Good Hope and | lings for your meer ticket, you may never expect to succeed. You must 
Horn, and in regard to vessels arriving from places beyond said capes, on | have a blockhead for your President, with a face like a full moon, and a 
and after the 30th day of October next ensuing. The 2d section of this | purse as long as a comet, through which “the yellow Geordies keek.’ 
act also repeals so much of the act of February last, “ as authorizes ship- | Burns himself never mingled with plebians. His companions and associ- 
pers to estimate two children of eight years of age and under as one pas- | ates were the noble of his native land, for whom he had a peculiar vene- 
ration, consequently he never would have sat at a convivial meeting, 


. ° ” 
senger in the assingment of room” in the vessel. t l 
S however respectable, unless graced with the presence ofthe scions of the 


It is not conceived that the provisions of the aforesaid acts repeal or re 
nobility. He newer would have written 
“ The rank is but the oye stamp, 
e 


conflict with those of the act” regulating passenger ships and vessels,” ap- 
The man’s the gowel for a’ that.” 


proved 2d March, 1819. Hence the limitation of the number of passen- 

gers to two for every five tons of the vessel according to custom-house 

measurement, also the regulations in regard to the requisite su pply of | Let the future biographers of Burns be told that the Edinburgh edition 

water, provisions, &c., and the penalties prescribed, are still in full opera-| of his Poems, netted him nine hundred pounds. Why did Dr. Currie and 
Lockhart and Professor Wilson and Allan Cunningham, omit that fact, or 
cruelly deduct one-third from the amount? Why did they not cross the 


tion. 
Atlantic and go to Baltimore to consult the great Oracle of Wisdom in 


It is strictly enjoined upon the officers of the customs to have all ves- 

sels about to depart for foreign ports, or arriving therefrom with passen- 1 
that region? But I forgot, they only belong to the intellectual aristoc- 
racy of their native land, and are not lineal descendants of Hoky 


gers, carefully examined to see that the number of passengers does not 
exceed the limit fixed by law, and that the space prescribed in the first 
section of the act of 22d February last, for the accommodation of each 
egy has been allotted, and also to ascertain that due compliance 1s- 

ad with the provisions of the third section, regulating the construction 
and dimensions of the berths. The number of tiers of berths is limited by 
the act to ¢wo, with an interval between the floor and the deck or plat- 
form of at least six inches. Each berth is required to be “ at least six feet | 
in length and at least eighteen in width for each passenger.” A separate 
berth of these dimensions must be provided for each passenger, and it 
cannot be permitted to increase said Resvesiete with a view to accommo- 
date more than one person, as the law clearly contemplates each berth | such golden maxims and wise regulations as you will find there so elo- 
to be assigned to asingle passenger. Besides, it is to be distinctly under- | yan laid down by your intellectual superiors. There is a copy sent 
stood that the berths are not to interfere or encroach upon the space al-' tor your instruction. Be edified by its perusal. Let your vanity be 
loted by the first section of the act to each passenger, which is to be of! crushed and your benighted ignorance enlightened. As tor myself, the 
the prescribed number of clear superticial feet of deck, according to the | Author of the letter will be pleased publicly to accept my acknowledge- 


Poky Winky Wang, or any other Royal house, consequently an in- 
troduction would have been impossible. They would have been looked 
upon as rowdies (in the Classical phraseology of the modern Solomon) 
| with a dollar in their pocket, presuming to mingle with their honoured and 
illustrious countrymen. Burns was born a nobleman, not a peasant, as 
believed, by the vulgar—he had not the common frailities of hamanity— 
he did not die in peverty and want, but lived and died in affluence. O, 








the Baltimore Burns’ Club Constitution, and cuil, for your future guidance, 


ye superlative blockheads of Gotham, would ye learn wisdom, then read | 





The Day after the Wedding. A farce in one act, by Mrs. Charles 
Kemble. No. 40 Modern Standard Drama. Edited by Epes Sargent 
Published by Taylor & Co., New York. Another valuable addition to 
the edition of standard dramatic works, published by Messrs. Taylor & 
Co. This number completes the fifth volume of the Modern Standard 
Drama; a portrait of the Elder Colman accompanies the number, to 
which is also appended a biography of that distinguished dramatist. 

The Loan of a Lover, a vaudeville in one act, by J. R. Planché. No. 4 
The Minor Drama. New York, published by William Taylor & Co. 
There are few modern farces which have attained to the popularity of 
The Loan of a Lover. It should form a place in every dramatic collec- 
tion. 

The American Chess Magazine for April, edited by C. H. Stanley, is 
just published by R. Martin, 29 John street. We are glad to hear of the 
continued success of this excellent little work. The present number con- 
tains a novelty lately invented by some players, called the Double Game 
of Chess, the rules and general principles of which are given. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—Mr. Forrest has drawn excellent houses during the 
week. The popularity of Mr. Forrest in his private relations, surrounds 
him with a host of friends and admirers, apart from his influence as an 
actor, which secures the attendance of audiences at the Park at a period 
when the regular frequenters of this theatre do not attend. 

Such has been the case during his present engagement. The week 
immediately before the Easter Festival usually leaves the Park to a beg- 
garly account of empty boxes. Dr. Bird's “ Broker of Bogota” was re 
vived on Monday to an excellent house. 

The play as a composition is decidedly inferior to the Gladiator; the 
construction of the plot is defective, although the situations are suffici- 
ently dramatic to arrest attention. The main incident, by which the 


Broker is convicted of robbing himself, is but an imitation of the leading 
feature in the melo-drama of the Merchant and the Three Clerks. In 





circumstances mentioned in the law. : | ment of the deep obligation under which I lie to the great Unknown in 
Children of eight years of age and under, are each to be considered and } the City of Monuments. As ye sow, so shill ye reap. Merit will have 


computed a single passenger. : t its reward. My personal gratitude to the Benefactor and Counsellor is | 
The penalties imposed by the Ist, 2d, and 3d sections of the act must) not unmingled with feelings of a loftier character, for I have strictly fol- | 
be rigidly enforced in all cases of a violation of the same. : lowed the Scriptural injunction, “ Answer a fool according to his folly 
R. J. WALKER, Secretary of the Treasury. lest he be wise in his own conceit.” JAMES page : 
; : , : ions. | ‘ ident o New York Burns’ Club. 
P “he , > » effec hese instructions. | , + Vice Presiden of the d 
vey, guemtigg aucckent will ene the <fet of thee : = . To the President of the Burns’ Club, Baltimore, 
They, it is contended by the merchants, transcend the provisions of the 
act, both in its letter and spirit ; and a morning cotemporary, the Courier NEW WORKS. 


and Enquirer, makes the following comments: | The Castle of Ehrenstein; its Lords, Temporal and Spiritual; its In- 
The Secretary requires that passengers shall be computed by “ 14 su- habitant 
erficial feet of deck” to each—over and above the room occupied by the | ee , ; mint. Mei ao 
me of each passenger. But the law says no such thing. That says, | of Select Novels. Published by Harper and Brothers, New ork. } r. | 
“‘ one passenger for every fourteen clear superficial feet of deck ;” and it James has at length broken new ground, or, rather, he has revived the 
defines in a preceding paragraph what is meant by the word “ clear” — 
“ the space occupied by them [the passengers] and appropriated for their 


s, Earthly and Unearthly; by G. P. R. James, Esq. No. 97 Library | 


| Radcliffean school, adapting it, in style and characteristic graphical de- | 
a 2 fy the 1s not being the personal baggage of tail, to the modern romance, as founded by Scott. The present work 
use, and unoccupied Oy stores or other goods nol being the pe nt ge 0 .s bat ning : ; < ni 2 
such passengers.” If the space allotted to the berth was meant to be over will be read with great interest by all lovers of fiction. The story seldom | 
and above these “14 clear superficial feet,” it would certainly have Seen | flags, and the incidents, from the peculiar machinery employed, are in- | 
so stated; but inasmuch as the ennumeration of what shall not trench | tensely interesting 
ss nag’? « ‘“ ay © a.” ¢ | ‘ f u ng aig obss 

upon the allotted space only extends to “ stores aud “other goods,” an | Hailam’s Constitutional History of England. Harper and Brothers. This 
not to “the berths” of the passengers, it seems most unreasonable to a hi ar ste -Aeneealigll ties aihaieieas antennae 
give to this provision the interpretation which the Secretary does. ae weer We) 8 Ngee a7 Sa , 

Practically the effect would be to diminish more than ove ha/f the num- | production of its learned author, and one of eminent importance and 
ber of passengers now by law allowed to be brought in our vessel; and! ytility to the student of history, as well as the lawyer and statesman. It 
this confirms our conviction that the Secretary misapprehends the object | j, , profoundly skilful treatise on the philosophy of governmentand poli- | 
and the demands of the law; for the proviso of Sec. I. of the law runs ‘eal sci TI satis than cnenicent thee tiaietet ennemminiaa ina, thes 
thus :—“ Provided, that this Act shall not be construed to permit any ship | “4! science. le work has received the highest encomiums 


or vessel to carry more than two passengers to five tons of such ship or | British critics, and already passed into five editions, notwithstanding its | 
vessel.” 


. |expensive cost. The beautiful edition of the Harpers is all that is de- 
7 ~ —_ W . salle > first px -nger si ‘ : eT . . . , 
If the Circular of Mr. Walker be not recalled, the first passenger ship sirable for a good library work, and obtainable, too, at about one-fifth of 
arriving here after 31st May, will assuredly fall within its penalties, for ' - f scinal editi 
no man ever dreamt of the construction given to the law by that Circular. | Me price o the original edition. 
Great Events by Great Historians. 


It isa vividly drawn picture of the olden times. 
| 


This is a 
work of singular interest, being choice selections from the leading authors 
in history of all times, 


An appeal, we understand, has been made to Mr. Walker on the part| Harper and Brothers. 
of a large shipping house, requesting to be informed if his instructions 
to the collectors were final. 
the affirmative. 


It is admirably calculated to win the attention of 
youthful readers: and few books could be found more suited to family | 
| reading, or to School District Libraries, &c. The same publishers also | 
issue a new edition of Dr. Aikin’s Juvenile Budget Re-opened—a well- 
known and highly interesting work. 

Pictorial History of England. We are in receipt of No. 20 of this ad- 
mirable work by the same publishers. 

Prof. Zumpt’s Introductory Latin Grammar. 


The reply, we further understand, was in 


As we have said these laws will either check European emigration to 
these shores, or direct it to other countries. 
of the change, and will be enriched by it. 


Canada will feel the benefit 
The British North American 
Provinces, will now receive a large portion of that tide of settlers which 
has heretofore sought the United States. Such an accession of human la- 
bour will soon clear the forests of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, and convert them into smiling villages and fruitful settlements.— 
Towns will be built, and railroads constructed; and as soon as the main 
branch of the great web of railroads is completed—we mean that from 
Halifax to Lake Huron—a degree of greatness and prosperity will dawn 
on these provinces that has uot yet entered into the imaginatios of their | 
most sanguine admirers, 


This is based upon the celebrated grammar of the German linguist ; 
| adapted for use in junior classes and primary schools. 
appended some notes and emendations. There is, perhaps, scarcely a | 
work on the subject of superior merit. 

Russell's Juvenile Speaker. 


Dr. Anthon has 


| 
| 
Harper and Brothers. | 
| 
| 


Harper and Brothers have also just issued 
a new ‘manual of instructions on the art of Declamation—a branch of edu- 
cation, as we are informed, comparatively neglected in our schools. Mr, 
R., from his connection with Rutgers’ and Princeton Colleges, is, doubt- 
less, thoroughly master of his subject; and consequently his book will 
possess authority and value from the practical experience of its author. 
Both these works are commended to the especial notice of teachers. 
Harpers’ Illuminated Shakspeare. 


As apropos to this, we beg to direct attention to the memorial to the | 
Queen, of the President and Directors of the Great Western Railroad | 
Company in Canada, signed by Sir Allan McNab and six other gentle: | 
men. It will be found in another column, and possesses a redoubled | 
interest from the new state of things which we have just been discrib- | FE aaa ii Ve Mb ia 
— | most complete edition of the great dramatic poet has at length been issued. 
Subscribers can now bind their copies 





e < > New oN —VWWVe ar reqaue > ojv i Taal , a 
DistTRwSSS IN New FOUNDLAND. We are requested to give iusertion to see Wits Sigths tale wily: ole: | 
the following, which we readily do. 


J : Aten ; | gant volumes, imperial octavo, and is indeed a magnificent specimen of 
To the Benevolent.—A letter received in this city from an American | bibliography. 


lady, the wife of the Missionary at Bay Roberts, in Newfoundland, describes | i 
the situation of the fishermen and their families at that place, as one | 4°": 
of great destitution and suffering, owing to the failure of the fisheries, the 

otatoe rot, and the want of employment. It is proposed that the rich and | 
Sensvelent should give a small sum for their relief, to be forwarded to 
the Rey. Mr. Lowell, at Bay Roberts, to be distributed amongst those in | 
greatest need, to prolong their existence. These people are represented 
as worthy of such assistance, and very ready to work when they can pro- 
cure employment. 

Mr. Charles N. S. Rowland, No. 
ward the contributions. 


Our friends ought, without exception, to procure 


a copy | 
The Genius of Scotland, or Sketches of Scottish Scenery, Literature and | 
Religion, by Rey. Robert Turnbull. Robert Carter, 58 Canal street. This 
isan agreeably written volume, and possesses much interest, whether as 
it regards 
“ The land of the mountain and the flood,” 

or the heroes, poets, statesmen and men of learning, who have covared it 
with glory by their deeds. 


55 Water street, has consented to for- 


From the broad claymore to the grey goose 
To be of service, the aid must be immediate. 


{ P » ae ° ° . 
quill—from the dominie at his humble desk to “ Moss John,” and his elo- 
‘ a i he Stents 9050 ¢ ; r P mess > BE i 
*.* The great central route to New Orleans, via Savannah and Colum. | W2en¢e 1 the pulpit tis a glimpse of auld lang syne ;’’ at the same time, 

‘ ‘ . ‘ . ¥ ‘ } re 4 »} Yn i LOY @ 4 1c y | 
bus, is now in full and successful operation. we confess, that the onward march of modern improvemeat is not fergot- 
ten. 


The boats from Charleston | 
to Savannah one of the first class, and the attention and refreshments 


On the whole, it is a life-like picture, and the quotations from the 
on board are equal to that of any hotel in the Union. 


poets of highest eminence are well selected, aud aptly used by the wri- 
ter in illustration of his views of Scotland and her sons. 
commend the work. 


The railroad from 
Savannah has been extended to Barnsville, and is laid down with heavy 


We cordially re- 
T rail. 


The stages are as good as can be procured. 
BURNS’ CLUB. 
New York, Aprit Ist, 1847. 

Dear Sir:—On the 27th ult. appeared an unofficial and anonymously 
published letter bearing the date of Baltimore, 10th March, 1847. It evi- 
dently emanates from a person identified with the Burns’ Club of your 
city; in all probability a member of the Club. For six weeks after the 
anniversary the writer seems to have, like Tam O’ Chanter Kate, “ nursed 
his wrath to keep it warm,” and then follows his tremendous and over 
whelming burst of passion, Pred ng appeared, “ fullof sound and fary, 
signifying nothing.” Poor Lindley Murray is trampled sans ceremonie un- 
der foot. The President of the New York Burns’ Club must writhe under 
the severity of his withering lash, for having dared to assert that he was | 
the first President of the first club established in America, while a sister 
club in the renowned city of Baltimore had so obscurely lived for ne arly 
twenty years, that neither its name nor the fame of its illustrious members 
(notwithstanding a lineal descendant of the Royal Stuarts having been its 
first President) had ever reached the good old city of Gotham. Such 
ignorance is unpardonable, and well does “the head and front of his of- 
fending” deserve to be publicly exposed. The whole civilized world, 
will, doubtless, feel a wonderful interest in the exposure of such harm-| 
less vanity and ignorance, and bless the “ second Daniel come to judge-! 
ment’ for having published a triumphant refutation of the insolent asser- 
tion. O ye members of the New York Burns’ Club, let your cheeks be 
crimsoned with blushes at the ignorance of your President. Why didye 
not select a descendant of Roya. ty itself to preside over you, which would | drawn from the same fertile sources of historical facts. We think, 
have given respectability and eclat to the occasion, and rendered it exclu- 


the ma 1uthor has performed his task, that the pablic 
ave, @3tae great grammarian o altimore so nobly suggests. Had mand a continuation of the 
< t P, co 


Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son, Wholesale and Retail and 
| for Exportation, by Charles Dickens. Part let. Wiley & Putnam. This 
charming and popular work bas been so amply quoted and reviewed in | 
our columns, that it is only necessary now to notice its publication in the | 
present cheap form, 50 cents. 


The numerous illustrations are character: | 
istic and excellent. 


The sale, we have no doubt, will be rapid and ex- | 
tensive; such has always been the case with the productions of Boz. 

The New French Reader, by M. Collot, Professor of Languages and | 
Literature. Appleton and Co., 200 Broadway. 


‘ 


This is a well printed, | 
neatly bound volune, containing fourteen very choice French dramas, | 
both serious and comic. They are selected with great care, and worthy 
the attention of all who take an interest in French: dramatic literature and 

| 
the French language. 

The Miller of Martigné, a romance by Henry William Herbert. Pub- | 
lished by Richards & Company, New York. Mr. Herbert is becoming @ 
formidable rival to James as a novelist, not only from the character of his 
works, but from the fecundity of his genius. The present tale is a graphic | 
sketch of the state of France upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The | 
narrative is richly descriptive and dramatic in its incidents, the characters 
are well sustained, and the interest of the story never flags—important 
recommendations in a work of fiction. Mr. Herbert announces in his pre- 
face that this work, if favourably received, is only the precursor of others 


he will de- 
ser) 


; day to ali par® 


| surdity of the charge 


| is exactly suited to his bold dashing style. The character requires no 


from |_co= 


that case, the robbery, or the secreting of the money by the Merchant, is 
real, and a strong melo dramatic interest is sauteed by the suspicion of 
guilt falling on one of the Merchant’s Clerks. The incident in Dr. Bird’s 
play is not so skilfully worked out. It is impossible to reconcile the ab- 
made against Baptista. The evident shadowing out 
of Lear, in all the strong points of the Broker, is another radical defect. The 
great original is too predominant in the mind of an intelligent spectator, 
to feel much interest in the adumbration of that great creation of Shak- 
speare by Dr. Bird. The piece is, however, skilfully arranged, as we 
have said, for dramatic effects, and more particularly for the peculiar 
powers of Mr. Forrest. Baptista is a continuous succession of strong 
points, which that great actor knows so well how to seize upon. We pre- 
er, however, the character of the villain Cabrero; there is a vigorous 
conception in this part that exhibits strong dramatic power. Mr. Jamie- 
son has won deserved approbation in his personation of this part. It 


subtle shades of discrimination to mark its embodiment, the villainy 
being bold and undisguised. It is decidedly the best character Mr 
Jamieson has sustained during his engagement. ‘ 

Mr. Stark produced a decided impression in Ramon; his natural deli- 
neation of the guilty but repentant son, was exceedingly creditable to 
his rising talents. Messrs. Barry, Sutherland, and Chanfrau, were respec- 
table adjuncts, and Fisher, in the witty rogue Pablo, was, as usual, excel- 
lent. We always regret seeing Mrs. Hunt in tragedy; her rare comic 
talents are so highly appreciated by audiences, that this very fact is a 
drawback to her efforts when she dons the buskin. 

Mr. Forrest took a benefit on Wednesday evening, and was honoured 
with an overflowing house. His engagement was extended for three 
nights more, terminating this evening, when he will, by particular re- 
quest, sustain his favourite character of Virginius. 

On Monday, what may be termed, the regular spring campaign com- 
mences at the Park, aud Mr. Simpson has engaged that universal favourite 
the Wallack, to give eclat to the occasion. There are few actors in this 
country who have acquired the celebrity so long awarded to Mr. Wal- 
lack, and his return to the Park will doubtless be hailed by all his old ad- 
mirers as well as the new race of playgoers, to whom his name and ex- 
cellence are as familiar as “ household gods.” We shall now witness his un- 
approachable Don Cwsar, and others of his equally unique personations, 
and if Mr. Simpson can only secure his services to sustain Mrs. Mason, in 
her coming engagement, we may congratulate the public on the rich 
stores of entertainment the return of this popular favourite ensures at the 
Park .or some weeks to come. 

We regret to see that Mr. Simpson’s arrangements prevent the pro- 
duction of Mrs. Ellett’s new play. We have anticipated for it a successful 
reception. But as the Park can only be cutained by the “ star system,” 
the manager is compelled to secure these satellites, at the periods when 
their services are available. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. Jackson has gratified his patrons by the en- 
gagement of Mr. Marble, the celebrated delineator of American pecu- 
liarities. Mr. Marble’s racy delineations of the eccentricities of his 
countrymen have been admired in both hemispheres, and are ex- 
cellently adapted to the tastes of a Bowery audience. The nervous 
graphic points are seized upon at once there, andare highly relished. Miss 
Julia Turnbull, the popular native danseuse, is engaged at this Theatre, 
and will appear in the Naide Queen, which is to be revived in all its ori- 
ginal aneatour, 





a = = 


PARK THEATRE, 
oe $0 50 Gallery,...ce.ssseeeeee GO 2 
Doors open at 6}0’clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o'clock. 


Boxes.... 


The public is respectfully informed that Mr. Wallack is engaged for a few nights and 


will make his appearance every evening next week. Monday, in Don Cosar de Bezan 
and My Aunt. apr 3. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES,—Mrs. BAILEY 
No. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker-stieet, New York. The plan of this institution, 
which, it is believed, is well known, and has been established for sixteen years, com- 





| prises a general and extensive system of instruction, and offers high advantages to pae 


rents who may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and accomplished education, 
It is situated in one of the most convenient and pleasant streets in the upper part of 
New York; the lines of omnibuses around and wi hin the city afford a convenient ac- 
cess to the various ferries, and an easy communication with any part of the surrounding 
country. The situation of the house is eminently healthy, an within a few minutes 


| walk of some of the finest parks in the city.—Itis a spacious, elegant, and commodious 


building, affording a large number of apartments for the lodging, for study, and for the 
Jeciiation of the yoang ladies. 

Mrs. Bailey is about to make important additions to the establishment, and wiil be as- 
sisted by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They wil! in- 
clude generally from twelve to fourteen, severs| of whom reside in the family, and de- 
vote their time exclusively to the benetit and instruction of the young ladies under their 
charge. 

The course embraces all that is necessary to a complete and accomplished education. 
The text books are selected with the greatest care. With respect to the discipline of 
the mind and the acquisition of useful knowledge the greatest solicitude is constantly 
felt. The school is divided into the Juvenile, Junior and Senior departments, and the 
entrance of the pupils into them is determined by their proficiency in the studies ap- 
pointed for each. 

The best teachers are employed ia the French Department; this larguage is taught 
daily to adj the pupils, is spoken in the family, and with the Latin is included in the 
terms for English tuition. Terms for Italian, Spanish, German, Drawing, Painting. 
Music, &e., wiil depend upon those of the Professors employed. Faithful and unwearied 
attention is eoentiy given, that the young ladies may be thorough in every branch of 
study they pursue; that they form correct intellectual and moral habits, that they bave 
respectful, kind, and amiable manners. The school is in session from the 7th of Sep- 
tember w the 16th of July, the period being divided into four quarters, commencing we 
7th of September, 23d of November, 15th of February, and lst of May; but pupils are re- 
ceived at any intermediate period, the proportion of the term only being charged. 

fhe terms per annum are moderate, varying from $300 to $400, according to the stu- 


| dies and accomplishments pursued. When two or more pupils are trom the same family, 


a liberal deduction will be made. Those wishing 
information by addressing a line to Mrs. BAILEY 
apr $—It. ols 


EW SPRING GOODS.—JAMES BECK & Co., invite the attention of buyers 
visiting New York, to weir splendid Stock of French, China, and English Goods, 


such a'— 
CANTON CRAPE SHAWLS; 
FRENCH SILKS, NEWEST STYLES; 
FOULARD SILKS, do. do ; 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES,; 
Do. de. RILLIANTES ; 
0. do. BAREGES ; 
PLAIN BAREGES; 
SATIN STRIPED BAREGES; 
PARIS PRINTED MUSLINS; 
PRINTED LINEN CAMBRICS; 
Do, GRENADINES; 
LINEN GINGHAMS AND FRENCH GIGHAMS; 
PARIS EMBROIDERY ; ‘ 
LACE CAPES, BERTHES, COLLARS, SCARFS, Etc ; 
Alexasder’s Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Linens, Maslins, Shawis, Mantiilas, Scarfs, Cra- 


farther particulars will receive every 
, at her residence. 


vats, Bags, Belts, Fillet Net Gloves and Mits for Children, Handkerchiefs, &c &c., at @ 
very smal! advance from importation cost, on the mostreasonable terms—ai 


t 
apc 3—2m. 359 BROADWAY. 
W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Broadway. Pivct 
e Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs, Self-Acting Extension Recu™- 


| bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improved Invalid Wheel Chairs, Bran-h Reading and Wrie 
| ting Desks, and every variety of Mechanical Chaiis for comtort and convenience. 


iv Also, by permission, manufacturers of Major Serle’s U. 8. A. Travelling Invalid 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to erder. 

M. W. KING, 

W. H. HALLECK, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, atthe Uffice No. 3 Barclay street 
New York, by J. 8. BARTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor; and forwarded br the mais 
the continent 


feb 50—€6m. 





New York. 
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gers in merchant vessels,” approved 29d February, 1847 ; and also, to 
resaid ac 


the act to amend the afo t, approved 2d March, 1847. | 

It wil! be perceived that, by the amendatory act of the 2d instant, the 

regulations prescribed in the law of the 22d February last, take effect and 
“go into ou from and after the 31st day of May next, in regard to 
all vessels arriving from ports on this side of the Capes of Good Hope and 
Horn, and in re to vessels arriving from places beyond said capes, on 
end after the 30th day of October next ensuing. The 2d section of this 
act also so much of the act of February last, “ as authorizes ship- 
‘pers to estimate two children of eight years of age and under as one pas- 
‘senger in the assingment of room” in the vessel. . 

It is not conceived that the provisions of the aforesaid acts repeal or 
conflict with those of the act” regulating passenger ships and vessels,” ap- 
proved 2d March. 1819. Hence the limitation of the number of passen- 
gers to two for every five tons of the vessel according to custom-house 
measurement, also the regulations in regard to the requisite supply of 
water, provisions, &c., and the penalties prescribed, are still in full opera- 
tion. 

It is strictly enjoined upon the officers of the customs to have all ves- 

sels about to depart for foreign ports, or arriving therefrom with passen- 
gers, carefully examined to see that the number of passengers does not 
exceed the limit fixed by law, and that the _— prescribed in the first 
section of the act of February last, for the accommodation of each 
pessenger has been allotted, and also to ascertain that due compliance is- 
. with the provisions of the third section, regulating the construction 
and dimensions of the berths. The number of tiers of berths is limited by 
the act to wo, with an interval between the floor and the deck or plat- 
form of at least six inches. Each berth is required to be “ at least six feet 
in length and at least eighteen in width for each passenger.” A separate 
berth of these dimensions must be provided for each nger, and it 
cannot be permitted to increase said dimensions with a view to accommo- 
date more than one person, as the law clearly contemplates each berth 
to be assigned to asingle passenger. Besides, it is to be distinctly under- 
stood that the berths are not to interfere or encroach upon the space al- 
loted by the first section of the act to each passenger, which is to be of 
the prescribed number of ¢/ear superficial feet of deck, according to the 
circumstances mentioned in the law. 

Children of eight years of age and under, are each to be considered and 
computed a single passenger. ; 

The penalties imposed by the Ist, 2d, and 3d sections of the act must 
be rigidly enforced in all cases of a violation of the same. 

R. J. WALKER, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Every practical merchant will see the effect of these instructions. 
They, it is contended by the merchants, transcend the provisions of the 
act, both in its letter and spirit ; and a morning cotemporary, the Courier 
and Enquirer, makes the following comments: 


The Secretary requires that passengers shall be computed by “ 14 su- 
erficial feet of deck” to each—over and above the room occupied by the 
Perth of each passenger. But the law says no such thing. That says, 
“one passenger for every fourteen clear superficial feet of deck ;” and it 
defines in a preceding paragraph what is meant by the word “ clear” — 
“ the space occupied by them [the paeongers) and appropriated for their 
ase, and unoccupied by stores or other goods not being the personal baggage of 
such passengers.” If the space allotted to the berth was meant to be aver 
and above these “ 14 clear superficial feet,” it would certainly have been 
so stated; but inasmuch as the ennumeration of what shall not trench 
upon the allotted space only extends to “ stores” and “ other goods,” and 
not to “the berths” of the passengers, it seems most unreasonable to 
give to this provision the a ae which the Secretary does. 
Practically the effect would be to diminish more than ove half the num- 
ber of passengers now by law allowed to be brought in our vessel ; and 
this confirms our conviction that the Secretary misapprehends the object 
and the demands of the law; for the proviso of Sec. I. of the law runs 
thus :—“ Provided, that this Act shall not be construed to permit “~ ship 
or ae to carry more than two passengers to five tons of such ship or 
vessel.” 
If the Circular of Mr. Walker be not recalled, the first passenger ship 
arriving here after 31st May, will assuredly fall within its pénalties, for 
nc man ever dreamt of the construction given to the law by that Circular. 
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Atbion. 


aso ad calf in the chair, then all the members would have 
wors ipped it like the Israelites of old, and the sister club of Baltimore 
in particular would have paid respectful deference to the object of your 
choice. So long as ye respect the aristocracy of talent, and select officers 
capable of fulfilling their respective duties, aud charge only twenty shil- 
lings for your supper ticket, you may never expect to succeed. You must 
have a blockhead for your President, with a face like a full moon, and a 
urse as long asacomet, through which “the yellow Geordies keek.” 
ae himself never mingled with plebians. His companions and associ- 
ates were the noble of his native land, for whom he had a peculiar vene- 
ration, consequently he never would have sat at a convivial meeting, 
however respectable, unless graced with the presence of the scions of the 
nobility. He never would have written 
“The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowel for a’ that.” 
Let the future pagephons of Burns be told that the Edinburgh edition 
of his Poems, netted him nine hundred pounds. Why did Dr. Currie and 
Lockhart and Professor Wilson and Allan Cunningham, omit that fact, or 
cruelly deduct one-third from the amount? Why did they not cross the 
Atlantic and go to Baltimore to consult the great Oracle of Wisdom in 
that — But I forgot, they only belong to the intellectual aristoc- 
racy of their native land, and are not neal descendants of Hoky 
Poky Winky Wang, or any other Royal house, consequently an in- 
troduction would have been impossible. They would have been looked 
upon as rovidies (in the Classical phraseology of the modern Soles) 
with a dollar in their pocket, presuming to mingle with their honoured an 
illustrious countrymen. Burns was born a nobleman, not a peasant, as 
believed, by the vulgar—he had not the common frailities of hamanity— 
he did not die in peverty and want, but lived and died in affluence. O, 
ye superlative blockheads of Gotham, would ye learn wisdom, then read 
the Baltimore Burns’ Club Constitution, and cull, for your future guidance, 
such golden maxims and wise regulations as you will find there so elo- 
wiesly laid down by your intellectual superiors. There is a copy sent 
or your instruction. Be edified by its perusal. Let your vanity be 
crushed and your benighted ignorance enlightened. As for myself, the 
Author of the letter will be pleased publicly to accept my acknowledge- 
ment of the deep obligation under which 1 lie to the great Unknown in 
the City of Monuments, As ye sow, so shall ye reap. Merit will have 
its reward. My personal gratitude to the Benefactor and Counsellor is 
not unmingled with feelings of a loftier character, for I have strictly fol- 
lowed the Scriptural injunction, “ Auswer a fool according to his folly 
lest he be wise in his own conceit.” JAMES LINEN, 
Vice President of the New York Burns’ Club. 
To the President of the Burns’ Club, Baltimore, 


NEW WORKS. 


The Castle of Ehrenstein; its Lords, Temporal and Spiritual; its In- 
habitants, Earthly and Unearthly; by G. P. R. James, Esq. No. 97 Library 
of Select Novels. Published by Harper and Brothers, New York. Mr. 
James has at length broken new ground, or, rather, he has revived the 
Radcliffean school, adapting it, in style and characteristic graphical de- 
tail, to the modern romance, as founded by Scott. The present work 
will be read with great interest by all lovers of fiction. The story seldom 
flags, and the incidents, from the peculiar machinery employed, are in- 
tensely interesting. It isa vividly drawn picture of the olden times. 
Haliam’s Constitutional History of England. Harper and Brothers. This 
renowned historical work is regarded by all scholars as the most able 
production of its learned author, and one of eminent importance and 
utility to the student of history, as well as the lawyer and statesman. It 
is a profoundly skilful treatise on the philosophy of governmentand poli- 
tical science. The work has received the highest encomiums from the 
British critics, and already passed into five editions, notwithstanding its 
expensive cost. The beautiful edition of the Harpers is all that is de- 
sirable for a good library work, and obtainable, too, at about one-fifth of 
the price of the original edition. 





An appeal, we understand, has been made to Mr. Walker on the part 
of a large shipping house, requesting to be informed if his instructions 
to the collectors were final. The reply, we further understand, was in 
the affirmative. 

As we have said these laws will cither check European emigration to 
these shores, or direct it to other countries. Canada will feel the benefit 
of the change, and willbe enriched by it. The British North American 
Provinces, will now receive a large portion of that tide of settlers which 
hes heretofore sought the United States. Such an accession of humanla- 
bour will soon clear the forests of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, and convert them into smiling villages and fruitful settlements.— 
Towns will be built, and railrodds constructed; and as soon as the main 
branch of the great web of railroads is completed—we mean that from 
Halifax to Lake Huron—a degree of greatness and prosperity will dawn 


on these provinces that has not yet entered into the imagination of their | 


moet sanguine admirers. 


As apropos to this, we beg to direct atteution to the memorial to the | 


Queen, of the President and Directors of the Great Western Railroad 
Company in Canada, signed by Sir Allan McNab and six other yentle- 
men. It will be found in another column, and possesses a redoubled 
interest from the new state of things which we have just been discrib- 
ing. 

Distress in Newrounptanp.—We are requested to give insertion to 
the following, which we readily do. 


To the Benevolent.—A letter received in this city from an American 
lady, the wife of the Missionary at Bay Roberts, in Newfoundland, describes 





the situation of the fishermen and their families at that place, as one | 


of great destitution and suffering, owing to the failure of the fisheries, the 
potatoe rot, and the want of employment. It is proposed that the rich and 
benevolent should give a small sum for their relief, to be forwarded to 
the Rev. Mr. Lowell, at Bay Roberts, to be distributed amongst those in 
greatest need, to prolong their existence. These people are represented 
as worthy of such assistance, and very ready to work when they can pro- 


cure . Ty 
Mr. Charlies N. 8. Rowland, No. 55 Water street, has consented to for- 
ward the contributions. 7'o be of service, the aid must be immediate. 


*,* The great central route to New Orleans, via Savannah and Colum- 
bus, is mow in full and successful operation. The boats from Charleston 
to Savannah one of the first class, and the attention and refreshments 
on board are equal to that of any hotel in the Union. The railroad from 
Savannah has been extended to Barnsville, and is laid down with heavy 
T rail. The stages are as good as can be procured. 


BURNS’ CLUB. 
New York, Apri Ist, 1847. 

Dear Sir:—On the 27th ult. appeared an unofficial and anonymously 
ublished letter bearing the date of Baltimore, 10th March, 1847. It evi- 
Sently emanates from a person identified with the Burns’ Club of your 
city; in all probability a member of the Club. For six weeks after the 
anniversary the writer seems to have, like Tam O’ Chanter Kate, “ nursed 
hie wrath to keep it warm,” and then follows his tremendous and over 


whelming burst of passion, as it publicly appeared, “ full of sound and fury, | 


signifying nothing.” Poor Lindley Murray is trampled sans ceremonie un- 











Great Events by Great Historians. Uarper and Brothers. This is a 
work of singular interest, being choice selections from the leading authors 
in history of all times. It is admirably caleulated to win the attention of 
youthful readers: and few books could be found more suited to family 
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iy Dap-Pier-she- Welding. A farce in one ac Mrs. Charles 
Kemble. No. 40 Modern Standard Drama. Edited’ by” Epes Sargent 
Published by Taylor & Co., New York. Another valuable addition to 
the edition of staudard dramatic works, published by Messrs. Taylor & 
Co. This number completes the fifth volume of the Modern Standard 
Drama; a portrait of the Elder Colman accompanies the number, to 
which is also appended a biography of that distinguished dramatist. 

The Loan & Lover, a vaudeville in one act, by J. R. Planché. No. 4 
The Minor Drama. New York, published by William Taylor & Co. 
There are few modern farces which have attained to the popularity of 
ho Loan of a Lover. It should form a place in every dramatic collec- 

on. 
_ The American Chess Magazine for April, edited by C. H. Stanley, id 
just published by R. Martin, 29 John street. We are glad to hear of the 
continued success of this excellent little work. ‘The present number con- 
tains a novelty lately invented by some players, called the Double Game 
of Chess, the rules and general principles of’ which are given. 





THE DRAMA. 

Pan Turatre.—Mr. Forrest has drawn excellent houses during the 
week. The popularity of Mr. Forrest in his private relations, surrounds 
him with a host of friends and admirers, apart from his influence as an 
actor, which secures the attendance of andiencgs at the Park at a period 
when the regular frequenters of this theatre do not attend. 

Such has been the case during his present engagement. The week 
immediately before the Easter Festival usually leaves the Park to a beg- 
garly account of empty boxes. Dr. Bird’s “Broker of Bogota” was re 
vived on Monday to an excellent house. 


The play as a composition is decidedly interior to the Gladiator; the 
construction of the plot is defective, although the situations are suffici- 
ently dramatic to arrest attention. The main incident, by which the 
Broker is convicted of robbing himself, is but an imitation of the leading 
feature in the melo-drama of the Merchant and’ the Three Clerks, In 
that case, the robbery, or the secreting of the money by the Merchant, is 
real, aud a strong melo dramatic interest is comin by the suspicion of 
guilt falling on one of the Merchant’s Clerks. The incident in Dr. Bird’s 
play is not so skilfully worked out. It is impossible to reconcile the ab- 
surdity of the charge made against Baptista. The evident shadowing out 
of Lear, in all the strong pane of the Broker, is another radical defect. The 
great original is too predominant in the mind of an intelligent spectator, 
to fee! much interest in the adumbration of that great creation of Shak- 
speare by Dr. Bird. The piece is, however, skilfully arranged, as we 
have said, for dramatic effects, and more particularly for the peculiar 
powers of Mr. Forrest. Baptista is a continuous succession of strong 
points, which that great actor knows so well how to seize upon. We pre- 
fer, however, the character of the villain Cabrero; there is a vigorous 
conception in this part that exhibits strong dramatic power. Mr. Tease. 
son has won deserved approbation in his personation of this part. It 
is exactly suited to his bold dashing style. The character requires no 
subtle shades of discrimination to mark its embodiment, the villainy 
being bold and undisguised. It is decidedly the best character Mr 
Jamieson has sustained during his engagement. . 

Mr. Stark produced a decided impression in Ramon; his natural deli- 
neation of the guilty but repentant son, was exceedingly creditable to 
his rising talents. Messrs. Barry, Sutherland, and Chanfrau, were respec- 
table adjuncts. and Fisher, in the witty rogue Pablo, was, as usual, excel- 
lent. We always regret seeing Mrs. Hunt in tragedy; her rare comic 
talents are so highly appreciated by audiences, that this very fact is a 
drawback to her efforts when she dons the buskin. 

Mr. Forrest took a benefit on Wednesday evening, and was honoured 
with an overflowing house. His engagement was extended for three 
nights more, terminating this evening, when he will, by particular re- 
quest, sustain his favourite character of Virginius. 

On Monday, what may be termed, the regular spring campaign com- 
mences at the Park, and Mr. Simpson has engaged that universal favourite 
the Wallack, to give eclat to the occasion. ‘There are few actors in this 
country who have acquired the celebrity so long awarded to Mr. Wal- 
lack, and his return to the Park will doubtless be hailed by all his old ad- 
mirers as well as the new race of playgoers, to whom his name and ex- 
cellence are as familiar as “ household gods.”” We shall now witness his un- 
approachable Don Cesar, and others of his equally unique personations, 
and if Mr. Simpson can only secure his services to sustain Mrs. Mason, in 





reading, or to School District Libraries, &c. The same publishers also 
issue a new edition of Dr. Aikin’s Juvenile Budget Re-opened—a well- 
known and highly interesting work. 

Pictorial History of England. We are in receipt of No. 20 of this ad- 
mirable work by the same publishers. 

Prof. Zumpt's Introductory Latin Grammar. Harper and Brothers. 
This is based upon the celebrated grammar of the German linguist ; 
adapted for use in junior classes and primary schools. Dr. Anthon has 
appended some notes and emendations. There is, perhaps, scarcely a 
work on the subject of superior merit. 

Russeil’s Juvenile Speaker. Harper and Brothers have also just issued 


her coming engagement, we may congratulate the public on the rich 
stores of entertainment the return of this popular favourite ensures at the 
Park .or some weeks to come. 

We regret to see that Mr. Simpson’s arrangements prevent the pro- 
duction of Mrs. Ellett’s new play. We have anticipated for it a successful 
reception. But as the Park can only be sustained by the “ star system,” 
the manager is compelled to secure these satellites, at the periods when 
their services are available. 

Bowery THeatre.—Mr. Jackson has gratified his patrons by the en- 
gagement of Mr. Marble, the celebrated delineator of American pecu- 
liarities. Mr. Marble’s racy delineations of the eccentricities of his 
countrymen have been admired in both hemispheres, and are ex- 
cellently adapted to the tastes of a Bowery audience. The nervous 
graphic points are seized upon at once there, andare highly relished. Miss 





a new manual of instructions on the art of Declamation—a branch of edu- 
cation, as we are informed, comparatively neglected in our schools. Mr, 
R., from his connection with Rutgers’ and Princeton Colleges, is, doubt- 
less, thoroughly master of his subject; and consequently his book will 
possess authority and value from the practical experience of its author. 
Both these works are commended to the especial notice of teachers. 
Harpers’ Illuminated Shakespeare. The last number of this beautiful and 
most complete edition of the great dramatic poet has atlength been issued. 
Subscribers can now bind their copies: the work forms three truly ele- 





gant volumes, imperial octavo, and is indeed a magnificent specimen of 
bibliography. Our friends ought, without exception, to procure a copy 
each. 

The Genius of Scotland, or Sketches of Scottish Scenery, Literature and 
Religion, by Rey. Robert Turnbull. Robert Carter, 58 Canal street. This 
isan agreeably written volume, and possesses much interest, whether as 
it regards 

“The land of the mountain and the flood,” 





or the heroes, poets, statesmen and men of learning, who have covered it 
with glory by their deeds. From the broad claymore to the grey goose 
quill—from the dominie at his humble desk to ‘“ Moss John,”’ and his elo- 
quence in the pulpit—“ ’tis a glimpse of auld lang syne ;” at the same time, 
we confess, that the onward march of modern improvemeat is not fergot- 
ten. On the whole, it is a life-like picture, and the quotations from the 
poets of highest eminence are well selected, and aptly used by the wri- 
ter in illustration of his views of Scotland and her sons. We cordially re- 
commend the work. 

Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son, Wholesale and Retail and 
for Exportation, by Charles Dickens. Part let. Wiley & Putnam. This 
charming and popular work has been so amply quoted and reviewed in 
our columns, that it is only necessary now to notice its publication in the 
| present cheap form, 50 cents. The numerous illustrations are character- 
| istic and excellent. The sale, we have no doubt, will be rapid and ex- 

tensive; such has always been the case with the productions of Boz. 

The New French Reader, by M. Collot, Professor of Languages and 
| Literature. Appleton and Co.,200 Broadway. This is a well printed, 





der foot. The President of the New York Burns’ Club must writhe under | neatly bound volune, containing fourteen very choice French dramas, 


the severity of his withering lash, for having dared to assert that he was | poth seri 4 comic. 
ahe first President of the frat club established in America, while a sister | ee ee 
club in the renowned city of Baltimore had so obscurely lived for nearly 


They are selected with great care, and worthy 
the attention of all who take an interest in French dramatic literature and 


twenty years, that neither its name nor the fame of its illustrious members | the French language. 


(notwithstanding a lineal descendant of the Royal Stuarts having been its | 


The Miller of Martigné, a romance by Henry William Herbert. Pub- 


first President) had ever reached the good old city of Gotham. Such} lished by Richards & Company, New York. Mr. Herbertis becoming a 
ignorance is unpardonable, and well does “the head and front of his of-| formidable rival to James as a novelist, not only from the character of his 
fending” deserve to be publicly exposed. The whole civilized world,’ works, but from the fecundity of his genius. The present tale isa graphic 
will, doubtless, feel a wonderful interest in the exposure of such harm-| sketch of thestate of France upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The 
less vanity and ignorance, and bless the “second Daniel come to judgo- | narrative is richly descriptive and dramatic in its incidents, the characters 
ment” for having published a triumphant refutation of the insolent asser-| are well sustained, and the interest of the story never flags—important 
tion. O ye members of the New York Burns’ Club, let your cheeks be | recommendations in a work of fiction. Mr. Herbert announces in his 


crimsoned with blushes at the ignorance of your President. 


re- 
1 Why did ye | face that this work, if favourably received, is only the precursor of oth 
not select a descendant of Royalty itself to preside over you, which would | drawn from the same fertile sources of historical fac ts. 


ers 
We think, from 


have given respectability and eclat to the occasion, and rendered it ezclu-| the manner the author has performed his task, that the public will de- 
fee, asthe great grammarian of Baltimore so nobly suggests. Had| mand a continuation of the series. 


Julia Turnbull, the popular native danseuse, is engaged at this Theatre, 
and will ——— in the Naide Queen, which is to be revived in all its ori- 
ginal splendour. 





FARK THEATKE. SSS 
Gallery. ccccccceccceces $0 25 
Doors open at 6}0’clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 





The public is respectfully informed that Mr. Wallack is engaged for a few nights and 


will make his appearance every evening next week. Monday, in Don Cesar de Bezan 
and My Aunt. apr 3. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADILES,—Mrs. BAILEY 
No. 10 Carroli Place, Bieecker-stiee:, New York. The plan of this institution, 
which, it is believed, is well known, and has been established for sixteen years, com- 
prises a general and extensive sysiem of instruction, and offers high advantages to pas 
rents who may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and accomplished education, 
It is situated in one of the most convenient and a streets in the upper part of 
New York; the lines of omnibuses around and wi hin the city afford a convenient ac- 
cess to the various ferries, and an easy communication with any part of the surrounding 
country. The situation of the house is eminently healthy, and within a few minutes 
walk of some of the finest parks in the cit:.—It is a spacious, elegant, and commodious 
building, affording a large number of apartments for the lodging, for study, and for the 
secitation of the yoang ladies. 

Mts. Bailey is about to make important additions to the establishment, and wiil be as- 
sisted by the most efficient teachers in each departinent of instruction. They will in- 
clude generally from twelve to fourteen, several! of whom reside in the family, and de- 
cote their 1ime exclusively to the benefit and instruction of the young ladies under their 
charge. 

The course embraces all that is necessary to a complete and accomplished education. 
The text books are selected with the greatest care. With respect to the discipline of 
the mind and the ap are tegs of useful knowledge the greatest solicitude is constantly 
felt. The school is divided into the Juvenile, Junior and Senior departments, and the 
entrance of the po into them is determined by their proficiency in the studies ap. 
pointed for each. 








The best teachers are employed in the French Department; this language i« taught 
daily to all the pupils, is spoken in the family, and with the Latin is included in the 
terms for English tuition. Terms for Italian, Spanish, German, Drawing, Painting, 
Music, &c., wiil depend upon those of the Professors employed. Faithful and unwearied 
attention is constantly given, that the young ladies may be thorough in every branch of 
study they parse; that they form coirect intellectual aad moral habits, that they have 
respectful, kind, andamiable manners The school is in session from the 7th of Sep- 
tember tv» the 16th of July, the period being divided into four Sporeers, commencing the 
7th of September, 23d of November, 135th of February, and Ist of May ; but pupils are re- 
ceived at any intermediate period, he proportion of the term only being charged. 

The terms per anoum are moderate, varying from $390 to $490, according to the stu- 
dies and accomplishments pursued. When two or more pupils are trom the same family, 
a liberal deduction will be made. Those wishing farther particulars will receive every 
information by addressing a line to Mrs. BAILEY, at her residence. 

apr 3—1t. 


EW SPRING GOODS.—JAMES BECK & Co., invite the attention of buyers 
visiting New York, to their splendid Stock of French, China, and English Goods, 
such a:— 


CANTON CRAPE SHAWHES; 
FRENCH SILKS, NEWEST STYLES ; 
FOULARD SILKS, _ do. a0 ; 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES ; 
te) de. BRILLIANTES ; 

Do. do. BAREGES ; 
PLAIN BAREGES; 
SATIN STRIPED BAREGES ; 
PARIS PRINTED MUSLINS ; 
PRINTED LINEN CAMBRICS ; 





Do. GRENADINES; 
LINEN GINGHAMS AND FRENCU GIGHAMS; 
PARIS EMBROIDERY ; . 
LACE CAPES, BERTHES, COLLARS, SCARFS, Ete, 

Alexander’s Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Linens, Musl.nsy Shawls, Mantiilas, Scarfs, Cra- 
vats, Bags, Belts, Fillet Net Gloves and Mits for Children, Handkerchiefs, &c &c., at a 
| very small advance frem importation cost, on the mostreasouable terms—at 
{ apr 3—2m. 359 BROADWAY. 

W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 4€6 Bioadway. Pivot 
| M. Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs, Se!Acting Extension Recum- 
bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improve Invalid Wheel Chairs, Bran hb Reading and Wri- 
ting Desks, and every variety of Mechanical Chairs for comfort and convenience. 
Also, by permission, manufacturers of Major Serie’s U. 8, A. Travelling Invalid 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriiure made to oe: der. 


M. W. KING, 
feb 50~6m. W. H. HALLECK, {New York. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, at the Office No. 3 Barclay street 
New York, by J. S. BARTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor; and forwarded by the mails 
day to all parts of the continent. 
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